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On no spot of earth has so much been written | 


as on Rome. Republican, imperial, pontifical 
Rome, has ever been a centre of interest to the 
nations of the civilized world. An object of 
affection or of hatred, of veneration or of fear, 
she has at no time ceased to occupy a large share 
of the thoughts and speculations of mankind. 
Nor, though long since fallen from her high 


estate, does she even yet fail to command an ex- | 


traordinary portion of interest and attention. 


From the midst of the busy life of active and | a living city. 


vigorous northern cities, men have found leisure 


The Daguerreotnpe. 


to look out at the ancient mother of civilization, 


as she has sat in these latter days in drivelling 
dotage on her seven hills, amid the silence 
immobility of desolation. 


and 
But so entirely has 


she appeared to appertain to a past order of | 


things — so wholly severed from the progressive 
movement of the nations, whose life is the life 
of this nineteenth century —so remote from 
them in ideas, manners, and habits, that the 
world seems long since to have ceased to regard 
her as a society of living men—a body poli- 
tic, possessed in some sort of establishments, 
interests, institutions, government, and all that 
makes one social system an object of interesting 
observation and inquiry to another. Our trav- 
ellers and tourists, whose name is Legion, throng 
thither, and return to tell what they have seen, 
and to write books upon books, ever fresh books, 
on Rome. But none ever dream of telling us 
aught of the social and economical condition of 
the hundred and eighty thousand human beings 
who, somehow or other, do breathe and live » amid 
the squalor and wretchedness of those crumbling 
old walls. Our countrymen visit Rome, look at 
it, and write of it, as if it were only a museum. 
It is for them a collection of antiquities and ob- 
jects of art merely. They discuss its ruins, raptu- 
rize over its statues, bask in its sunshine, criticise 
its pictures, stare a little at its Church ceremo- 
nies —and this is all. 

But the mighty sound of the onward movement 
of the nations, rushing ever faster and faster along 
their path of civilization, has at length startled 
the aged mother from her slumbers. Effete old 


Rome has essayed to raise her palsied head, has | } 
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gazed forth once more into the world, and has 
shaken herself from her drowsy rest. Aye, and 
powerless, fallen as she is, the rustling of that 
once mighty form has stirred the still atmosphere 
of Italian life from the Alps to Calabria, and 
waked an echo audible in the remotest recesses 
of the civilized world. Mankind has been start- 
led at the unexpected phenomenon. It is as if 
a skeleton had rattled its dry bones against its 
coflin planks. Historians had closed the volume 
of her story —had written their “ finis,” and 
spoke of her in the past tense. Singers had 
sung that she “never should rise!” And lo! 
Rome is still alive, is striving to arise, and would 
fain essay to walk. 

Surely a spectacle strange and interesting! 
Men, looking more closely, see that in truth it is 
Crawling about in unquiet, suffer- 
ing restlessness, its thousands may be described 
amid the fetid heap of squalid ruins which once 
were Rome. Nay, they seem to begin to try to 
express thoughts and utter words, which they 
must have overheard us use, even while we 
thought that they were all gone dead. Assured- 
ly a most interesting and curious subject of ob- 
servation! Henceforward other matters than 
Coliseum, Belvedere Apollo, and fresco paint- 
ings, will be heard of at Rome and from Rome. 
Let us endeavor, then, to shape forth for Eng- 
lish readers some sort of general idea of what 
this poor old venerable Rome is doing and trying 
to do—and yet more, which will have to be 
done there, if, indeed, she is ever to arise and 
march on the path of civilization. 

What Rome, her ruler, and her people, have 
recently been striving to do does not indeed 
need to be now told by us. But for the just 
appreciation and comprehension of this, and far 
more notably for the appreciation of the work 
that yet lies before her to do, and of the means 
and difficulties of doing it, some knowledge of 
what Rome ts becomes necessary. Some more 
or less definite notion of the social and econom- 
ical condition of those hundred and eighty 
thousand individuals, and of themselves, their 
qualities, and capabilities, would seem desirable 
to such as take an interest in the resuscitation of 
that wonderful old city. And this is precisely 
what none have ever supplied, and none appa- 
rently have ever demanded. Both a cause and 
a consequence of this neglect and apathy is to 
be found in the exceeding difficulty of obtaining 
any such adequate information. 
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For many 
sars publicity of any sort has been most care- 
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fully shunned by the rulers of the eternal city. 
Every administration, every institution, every 
branch of the public service has been scrupu- 
lously veiled from the scrutiny of the vulgar 
eye. The broad light of day has been exclud- 
ed with the utmost jealousy from the secret 
chambers, where those lovers of darkness who 
held in their feeble and trembling hands the 
thread of Roman destinies conducted the opera- 
tions of their rule. 

And in some sense they were wise in their 
generation, these children of darkness. Succes- 
sive generations of childless old men, each per- 
sonally needing the duration of the crazy edifice 
but for a few years at most, have contrived to 
preserve the roof over their heads, and to keep 
the worn-out machine at work longer than those 
who observed the outward manifestations of its 
internal rottenness could have supposed possible. 
For such outward manifestations have been 
many, unmistakable, and ever-increasing. Great 
were the efforts of old Mother Church to con- 
ceal the cancerous sores which were consuming 
the vitals of that temporal dominion which con- 
stitutes her body. Of those which afflict her 
spiritual existence — the soul of that body — we 
have no intention of speaking now, except as it 
may be necessary to refer to them as influencing 
the temporal condition of her people. Care- 
fully has the old soiled threadbare and torn 
mantle of outward decency been patched, and 
pulled, and pinned, and even readjusted with 
new dizening of cheap coarse lace over its most 
ragged parts, in the hope of hiding from all 
eyes the hopeless state of incurable disease with- 
in. For hopeless it must surely have long since 
appeared to any who might have cared to hope 
more than that their own end might arrive be- 
fore that of the system under which they had 
grown old. 

And yet one has at length come who does 
hope something more than this. A ruler has 
ascended the Papal throne who has dared to 
look steadfastly at the ruinous state of the crum- 
bling edifice around him; nay more, who has 
dared to let in the light and the gazing of pro- 
fane eyes on the secret wretchedness so long 
concealed; and, greatest daring of all, who has 
absolutely ventured to put forth his hand to the 
tottering fabric — who has thought of repairing 
instead of propping, of renewing instead of 
patching, of cleansing the accumulated filth in- 
stead of thrusting it out of sight. — Yes, greatest 
daring of all, assuredly! for there is a stage in 
the progress of ruin at which the attempt to re- 
pair is fraught with greater, or at least with 
inore immediate danger than the undisturbed 
operation of decay. Many an ancient wall, or 
mere mass of crumbling dust, will for years re- 
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tain its form and coherence by the inert foree 
of its own weight, and bound together by the 
ramifications of that very same abusive ivy 
whose growth has ruined it, when the slightest 
touch of the mason’s repairing hand would 
bring the whole mass to the ground. 

That such and so dangerous is the work of 
repair on which the Ninth Pius is now engaged, 
none, who have even a superficial knowledge of 
Rome and its government, will be inclined to 
doubt. It is the attempt of a courageous man, 
and of, we would hope, an upright ruler. It is 
a well-nigh desperate effort, the generous noble- 
ness of which all must admire and applaud, and 
which must to a certain point command all good 
men’s wishes for its success. 

And now to attempt some appreciation of the 
chances of success which may attend this ardu- 
ous undertaking, it must be, in the first place, 
remembered that in all such cases of reparation 
the principal difficulty presented to the judg- 
ment lies in the question— What of the old 
shall be abandoned, destroyed, removed — and 
what preserved? Herein lies the difficulty and 
the danger; for we know how dangerous is the 
attempt to mend old garments with new cloth ; 
we know the result that is likely to come about. 
What portion, then, of the once mighty system 
of the Papal Government, the progressive work 
of so many centuries of well-sustained endeavor, 
and the labors of so many pontiffs—of that 
system constructed to grasp a world, but now 
strangling an enfeebled province by the unex- 
panding narrowness of its clutch,— what portion 
of this may Rome’s reforming ruler venture to 
retain? Truly, no simple or easy question to 
the most unshackled mind; but a true priest of 
Rome’s Church, born beneath her wing, bred 
under her teaching —to a Pope honestly consci- 
entious to do a Pope’s duty, what a question ! 
How fearful! how tremendous! 

And such a Pope we believe, not without 
good grounds for our conviction, Pius the Ninth 
to be. We believe him to be a true priest and 
sincere pontiff. It has been often asserted, not 
only by his enemies but by his admirers, that he 
is otherwise. It has been believed and hoped 
by some friends to the progressive movement in 
Italy—lovers of expediency rather than of 
truth — that Pius is no sincere well-wisher to 
the Papacy; that he speaks a small portion of 
his thought only ; that he intends the destruction 
of the fabric he pretends to repair; and that he 
well knows that such must be the ultimate effects 
of the steps he has already taken. We are well 
convinced that such is not the case. We are 
thoroughly persuaded that those who think thus 
are as mistaken in fact as they are, in our opin- 
ion, wrong in principle. Whatever hopes or 
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wishes we may nourish with regard to the future 
fate of Italy and of Rome, we would far rather 
that her destinies should be intrusted to honest 
hands. We have the strong conviction that no 
good thing can be produced by an acted or 
spoken falsehood. As long, then, as it must 
needs be that the same hand should grasp the 
crozier and the sceptre, we prefer that the priest- 
king should be at least an honest man. And if 
the incompatibilities of his position should bring 
about that other events than such as he professes 
to look for as the result of his acts should arise 
from them, we may rejoice in the fallaciousness 
of the politician’s provisions, while we can still 
respect and esteem the man. 

We must conceive him, then, coming to the 
decision of the momentous question above stated, 
as a true and earnest Pope, father and protector 
of the Catholic Church in its spiritualities and 
its temporalities. It is a genuine successor of 
the best of the Gregories and Innocents who 
has now to judge what portions of their work 
can be preserved, and what, for the sake of the 
vital preservation of the whole, must be replaced 
by new constructions. 

With a view of enabling our readers to form 
some notion of what their judgment on such a 
question must be, and of the issue which events 
are likely to shape for themselves, we will en- 
deavor to picture to them some of the more 
manifest results of Papal Government, as they 
exhi dit themselves to every observer. 

On crossing the frontier line between Tusca- 
ny and the Roman States, near Aquapendente, 
the change in the general aspect of the people, 


the villages, and the entire country, is such as | 


to strike the most unobservant traveller. A 
general air of careless, negligence and ill-condi- 
tioned dilapidation prevails. The fields look 
ill-cultivated, the inhabitants ragged, and their 
habitations on the verge of ruin. The travel- 
ler’s carriage is stopped in front of a wretched 
tumble-down hovel some few hundred yards be- 
yond the bridgeless stream which forms the 
boundary of the two States. It is the Papal 
Custom-honse and Police-station, the first visible 
manifestation to the northern traveller of the 
working of that system whose “ magni nominis 
umbra” has overshadowed Europe for so many 
centuries. “Ex pede Hereculem!” The genu- 
ine characteristics of Papal rule are visible 
enough in this extremity of the abortion. A 
number of soldiers — dirty, slovenly, and listless 
—are lounging in front of a dilapidated build- 
ing, whose broken brick-wall bears a shield 
with the Papal arms, and the words “ Carabinie- 
ri Pontificii.”. Some are smoking, some sleeping, 
some basking in the sun, without energy suffi- 


cient even to converse with each other. Adjoin- 
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ing the lair of these Pontifical Carabineers igs 
that of another horde of officials, the Custom- 
house officers—like their military neighbors, 
dirty, lazy, preposterously numerous, corrupt 
and inefficient. The former are useless for 
the repression of crime, and the latter equal- 
ly valueless for the prevention of contraband 
trading. Either set’of drones feed like parasiti- 
cal vermin on the vitals of the wretched coun- 
try whose substance they exhaust, and serve 
but to increase the monstrous amount of unpro- 
ductive population which throughout the Roman 
States crushes the productive classes beneath its 
weight. 

But the frontier is not left behind without 
still further illustrations of the effects of Papal 
rule. The regime of privilege is shown in full 
action. A peasant arrives at the barrier with 
his yoke of oxen and a load of produce. His 
time is his only possession, and the hour which 
he will have to lose at the “‘dogana” is, one 
would have thought, already grievous enough. 
But immediately after him a “ vetturino,” with 
a carriage full of travellers, drives up. Forth- 
with the first comer—the peasant—is put on 
one side; and the examination of the travellers’ 
baggage — another hour’s work—is about to 
commence, when the cracking of postilions’ 
whips is heard, and a carriage, drawn by post- 
horses, makes its appearance. The vetturimo 
travellers must now yield in their turn, and the 
poor peasant may be considered indefinitely 
postponed; for it is likely enough that before 
the posting-carriage and the vetturmo have been 
disposed of (though the first by means of a bribe 
will not be detained long), some other vehicle 
privileged to pass before him may come up. 
One great evil of injustice is the rage and 
heartburning it produces in the victim of it; 
but this, it must be owned, does not exist in the 
case under consideration. Wrong done to the 
moral sense, like injury done to the physical 
frame, becomes by continuance less poignantly 
felt. The one and the other alike become cal- 
lous. Nature finds in insensibility an alleviation 
for that which would otherwise be intolerable. 
But not the less is the victim in either case in- 
jured and degraded, and the amount of his sen- 
sibility to the injury will be the measure of the 
permanent mischief inflicted on the corporeal 
or moral organization. The peasant in the 
above case feels no indignation, no impatience, 
no ill-temper. The course of things described 
is that which he has been used to all his life. It 
is to him as the order of nature; and he would 
as soon think of complaining of the wind or the 
rain. But on all occasions the Italian is the 
most patient creature in the world ; he is never 
in a hurry, never objects to wait any given time, 
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and never scruples to ask another to wait an 
hour or two, as easily as an Englishman would 
beg for a minute. They set no value on time, 
simply because it zs of little use to them. 

Well! the frontier is at last passed, and after 
traversing a few miles of road very strikingly 
worse than that on the Tuscan side of the bound- 
ary, the traveller, with much difficulty and some 
danger, is dragged up the hill of Aquapendente. 
A worse hill in a great high road it is hardly 
possible to conceive. So it was constructed ages 
ago; and so has all the traffic between Florence 
and Rome passed over it for many generations: 
That it might easily be improved appears never 
to have entered into the head of any one during 
all that time. The Diligence, which travels this 
road —the sole and privileged one of course — 
takes about 48 hours to accomplish the journey 
of less than 200 miles, and is drawn by from 
two to fourteen horses or oxen, according to the 
exigencies of the road. The mail, which trav- 
erses the same road, is constantly several hours 
behindhand; but nobody dreams of complain- 
ing, and still less does anybody dream of mend- 
ing the road. 

The top of the hill, however, is at length 
reached, and the traveller enters the first town 
of the Papal States. Let him come from what 
country he may, unless it be from Ireland, he 
must, we think, be astonished and dismayed at 
the squalid misery, dilapidation, ruin, and filth, 
which presents itself to his eyes on all sides. 
The appearance of the streets, the buildings, the 
shops — if such they can be called —the popu- 
lation of all ages and classes— all speak the 
same tale of wretchedness and degradation. ‘The 
remainder of the journey repeats the same elo- 
quent lesson at every mile of its course. The 
moral aspect of things — (which may, however, 
be always inferred with tolerable accuracy from 
the external manifestations of physical well- 
being or the reverse) — as far as may be judged 
from the few little indications which fall under 
the notice of the observant traveller, is in com- 
plete accordance with the rest of the picture. 
Fraud, falsehood, and mendicity force them- 
selves on the notice of the least observant. 

At length the stranger stands before the gate 
of Rome. It is an epoch in the life of the most 
unimaginative — that first entrance into the an- 
ecient mother of so much civilization and of so 
much barbarism — that eternal city which man- 
kind has so much cause to bless and so much to 
curse! And here we must quit the course of 
the ordinary traveller, if we would form any 
idea of the real condition of Rome. The tour- 
ist, wrapped in an ecstasy of imaginative pleas- 
ure, full of all the mighty host of classical and 
medieval recollections and associations, passes 





through the handsome and tolerably clean, be- 
cause almost uninhabited, Piazza del Popolo, 
gazes up the magnificent terrace of the Pincian 
on his left hand, and reaches his splendid hotel 
in the Via Babuino, charmed with his first im- 
pressions of “the eternal city,” and disappoint- 
ed in nothing save in not having heard a pictu- 
resque group of peasants singing under the 
walls, “ Roma, Roma, Roma, non é pitt come era 
prima.” 

Let us, however, not confine ourselves to those 
parts of the town frequented ordinarily by the 
English and other strangers. Let us penetrate 
the mass of buildings between Santa Maria 
Maggiore and the Coliseum; let us visit the 
Trastevere; above all, let us venture into the 
reeking mass of abomination situated between 
the capitol, the Farnese Palace, and the Tiber. 
The constant state of the streets is such as to 
make it marvellous that typhus and a hundred 
other forms of filth-bred disease do not sweep 
off the miserable population. Drainage appears 
to be unknown. The very commonest decen- 
cies of life are wholly disregarded. The stench 
is insupportable. It has occurred to ourselves, 
incredible as the statement may appear, to have 
observed the remains of a dead sheep suffered 
to lie in the same spot in one of the streets of 


. Rome, and to poison all the surrounding atmos- 


phere with its decay and putridity for more than 
ten days. We have also, and that frequently, 
observed the dead bodies of cats and dogs lying 
in the same spots for days together. The ap- 
pearance of the population in the streets match- 
es well with that of their dwellings— sordid, 
ragged, unhealthy looking creatures are saunter- 
ing in the shade, or basking in the sunshine ; or 
if occupied in some kind of labor, are so per- 
forming it as to spread out the fair toil of an 
hour over half a day. 

Such is the physical aspect of mighty Rome ! 
Its moral features are of course not so plainly 
visible or easily appreciable; they can only be 
judged of by the occasional specimens which 
chance may afford an observer in his conversa- 
tion and dealings with the people ; but if these be 
fairly estimated, they may be deemed tolerably 
accurate exponents of the entire truth; and 
that truth we conscientiously believe to be — 
that the whole body of society, from the highest 
to the lowest grade in the social scale, is alto- 
gether corrupt and vitiated. We do not put 
forth a conclusion so sweeping, a conviction so 
painful, unadvisedly or lightly. We are not 
unmindful of the danger of forming general 
conclusions from particular instances. We are 
aware that the portion of any society which a 
traveller most readily meets with is very gene- 
rally the worst part of it; but every a priori 
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consideration would lead to the persuasion that | prevent no crimes, and discover no criminals. 


the moral condition of the people of Rome must 
be that which the most careful observation shows 
in fact that it is. It is not that villany, fraud, 
and vice abound ; alas! where do they not? It is, 
that shame is dead ; it is that the moral sense has 
perished ; it is that that which is vile has ceased 
to be hated as such, even by those whose better 
instincts, superior prudence, or lesser temptation, 
have saved them from themselves becoming so. 
These are the true and unerring tests of a cor- 
ruption and degradation which has infected the 
entire social body, and so entered into the dis- 
eased system as to render hopeless all cure short 
of thorough renovation. 

The wealthy proprietor of a palazzo in the 
Corso, by means of assertions apparently the 
most ingenuous, induces an English family to 
sign a lease without requiring that certain stipu- 
lations should be inserted therein formally. On 
the morrow the promises are violated, and the 
assertions proved to be wholly and wilfully false. 
The Roman gentleman who has committed this 
act of swindling, on being applied to in amaze- 
ment by his dupes, replies with the utmost tran- 
quillity, that no assertions or agreements that 
are unwritten are worth any thing. 

A “respectable” tradesman uses false weights 


nearly to the extent of insuring a diminution of 


cent. per cent. in the quantity of goods furnished. 
The tribunals are applied to; but as the amount 
in each case is small, the magistrates and law- 
yers cannot be made to comprehend why a 
complainant should give himself and them more 
trouble than the amount of the fraud was worth. 
But the robbery of a shilling, it is urged on their 
attention, is as much robbery as that of a mil- 
lion; the man is dishonest, and ought to be ex- 
posed and punished. No! they can conceive 
no other reason why such a complaint should be 
made than with the view of recovering that 
which the complainant has lost. No man ex- 
pects to be trusted. None is in any way offend- 
ed that the most minute and humiliating precau- 
tions against his presumed dishonesty should be 
openly and avowedly taken. 

If we turn our views to more immediate man- 
ifestations of the action of Government, the few 
peeps which the rents in the curtain of official 
mystery —rather than any properly provided 
publicity — afford us, indicate, if possible, a still 
worse degree of corruption. No institution, no 
office, no authority, no department rightly and 


sufficiently performs the functions for which it | 


was created, unless indeed it be the lottery-oflice 
— that truly does its appointed work of demor- 
alization and pillage on the people, and does it 
well and thoroughly. The tribunals notoriously 
delay, refuse, and pervert justice. The police 
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Murders occur in the streets of the city, and the 
murderer is secure. Within our own knowledge 
the minister of police himself declared to an 
applicant for protection against outrage, that he 
advised him to quit Rome, as he was powerless 
to protect him! In the financial departments 
the system of fraud and corruption —- which has 
grown with their growth, and become part and 
parcel of their quasi normal constitution — is 
such as to render all hope of purifying them 
vain. We were ourselves assured by one who 
has since become one of the ministers of the 
Crown, that to his knowledge the peculation in, 
one branch of the post-ollice business was enor- 
mous. Ie named the sum, amounting to many 
thousand scudi; but we will not undertake to 
repeat figures which we did not note at the 
time. 

Let us turn for an instant to the indications 
of moral condition which the spiritual aspect of 
Rome, in the midle of the nineteenth century, 
may afford us. We will do so in no polemical 
spirit. We will not make our observations from 
the stand-point of any other creed or rival sect, 
but as purely philosophical students of social 
phenomena. ‘Trusting then that our readers 
will so regard us, and will believe us to be as 
wholly free from the odium theologicum as we 
know to hesitate not to 
declare our conviction, that a more degrading 


ourselves be, we 
superstition, a more gross and unspiritual idola- 
try, does not exist in any heathen land, than is 
practised under the name of Christianity in the 
metropolis of the Christian world. We are not 
now speaking in any wise of the Roman Catho- 
lie faith as held and practised elsewhere. There 
is every & priort reason to expect that a more 
northern people should hold a more spiritual 
fuith. We know well that the Roman Catholi- 
cism of Rome is not that of France, or of Ger- 
many, or of England ; still more, even, we are 
not undertaking to speak of Roman Catholicism 
at Rome, as the priesthood profess to hold it and 
to teach. We speak of it only as we know that 
it is practically held and followed by the maxs of 
the people: and we are sure that our assertions 
will be supported by any who have without prej- 
udice examined the subject. We are not igno- 
rant of all that has been said to defend the Ro- 
man Catholic faith from the charge of image- 
worship. We know that the priesthood explain, 
that the figures which are dressed, bedizened, 
kissed, caressed, prayed to, carried about, &e. 
are not worshipped, but used only as suggesters 
of things spiritual to the outward bodily senses. 
But is this theory compatible with the fact, that 
of various figures of saints—of the virgin in 
particular, some are deemed more holy, more 
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powerful, more propitious than others ?— that 
some votaries prefer one image, and some anoth- 
er, of the same saint ?— that “ la Madonna di” 
this place is specially famous for granting favors 
of one sort; and “la Madonna di” that place 
for bestowing favors of another kind ?— that 
one Church possesses and draws a large revenue 
from a wooden “bambino,” i. e. infant Christ, 
particularly celebrated for assisting women in 
child-birth, and sent about in coaches for that 
purpose; while another has one specially valua- 
ble as preserving its votaries from shipwreck ? 
Do not these fact prove — beyond all possibility 
of avoiding the conclusion — that special virtue 
is attributed to the image itself? If the Saviour 
or the Virgin were the intended object of the 
worship, would not it be in any case the same at 
all their different altars? Is there one Saviour 
in one Church, and a second, with different 
qualities and character, in another? Is the vir- 
gin of one shrine kinder than the virgin of 
another? No; it is impossible to deny the 
truth, that the popular worship of modern Rome 
is as absolutely and essentially an idolatry as 
any that has ever degraded mankind. The 
truth is, that the Paganism of old Rome has 
never been entirely and effectually eradicated. 
The old deities of the Roman Pantheon still 
haunt the seven hills; and in spirit as well as in 
bodily fact the statues of the old gods have often 
changed their name alone, to become the objects 
of modern worship. 

The first result of such a system most neces- 
sarily shows itself in an erroneous, unworthy, and 
degraded conception of the Supreme Being. 
As a] roof of the extent to which this result has 
been produced, we will cite a fact which has 
already been noticed in the columns of an Eng- 
lish Journal. A highly prized and magnificently 
adorned relic —the head of Saint Andrew — 
had been stolen from the Church of Saint Peter. 
The canons of that basilic thereupon issue a 
placard, with which the walls of Rome are cov- 
ered, offering a reward for the recovery of the 
stolen treasure, and setting forth that they, the 
canons, would offer up extra prayers for the 
space of three days, for the purpose of appeas- 
ing God, and averting the evils with which he 
might be expected to visit the city in conse- 
quence of the theft. “ Here,” as the Journal* 
above alluded to well remarks, “is a numerous 
body of educated men asserting their belief that 
the Supreme Being may be expected to mani- 
fest anger for a certain special theft above what 
he would feel at any other crime of a similar 
nature —that this anger would be manifested 
by inflicting evil, not on the thief, but on the 
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innocent citizens, in blind indiscriminate ven- 
geance, and that this vengeance might be avert- 
ed by a certain amount of reiterated repetitions 
of a given form of words!” Is it possible to 
conceive a more benighted state of mind than is 
here evidenced? Do Juggernaut’s disciples 
form to themselves a lower and more immoral 
notion of their deity than these so-called Chris- 
tian priests ? 

The truth—that the religion of modern 
Rome is in reality a modification of Paganism, 
was well pointed out in a little book entitled 
“ Rome Papal and Pagan,” which appeared a year 
or two since. It was not then asserted for the first 
time; but the intrinsic identity of the two faiths 
in their practical effects on the popular mind 
was well and convincingly proved. And we 
bring the testimony of another witness to the 
truthfulness of the author’s facts and infer- 
ences. 

After speaking of such a deplorable want of 
moral civilization, it would seem an anticlimax 
to enlarge on the deficiency of physical progress. 
Suffice it to say, that the absence of all the 
smaller as well as of the more important com- 
modities of life is most striking. Commerce 
does not exist. The infinitely small trading 
transactions which do supply the small quanti- 
ty of foreign goods consumed, are hampered 
with obstructions, and oppressed by duties to an 
all but prohibitory degree. And the stupid 
acquiescence of the people in things as they are, 
lends additional effect to the paralysing influence 
of the Government. Take one instance of this, 
as shown in the case of one of the simplest 
articles of daily use. The Romans cannot 
make any tolerable ink: it is imported from 
France and from England : and one of those little 
stone-bottles so familiar to English eyes, which 
costs sixpence at an English stationer’s and there- 
by affords the retailer a very large profit, is sold 
in Rome for about a shilling, or rather more. 
The Roman stationer asserts—truly enough 
perhaps — that the heavy duty makes it impos- 
sible for him to sell the article at a lower rate. 
But on inquiry it is found that duty is levied on 
the gross weight, so that the stone-bottle, which 
weighs far more than its contents, is by far the 
most costly part of the purchase; yet it has 
never entered into the head of the Roman 
tradesman that he might import his ink in large 
bottles, and divide it off himself into small quan- 
tities for retail sale, and thus diminish his duties 
by one half or more! No,no! Such profound 
speculations are quite out of the line of his ha- 
bitual thoughts. 


“Pulchra Madonna 
Da mihi fallere * * * 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem,” 






































Rome: its Present 
would be still, we fear, the more likely tendency 
of his thoughts. 

And such is the city, and such the people — 
the product of long years of misgoverument — 
which the Ninth Pius would now restore to the 
benefits of a liberal and enlightened rule. Such 
is the nation which, itself loathing its own de- 
generacy, is struggling for self-government and 
regeneration. 

And now let us turn again to the question 
proposed above :— what portion of the system 
of Papal Government can be usefully preserved, 
and what must be destroyed in the attempt to 
improve this so wretched people ? 

The intention of Pius the Ninth, at the com- 
mencement of his career of reformation, was to 
preserve whole and inviolate the absolute au- 
thority of the Papacy in temporal as in spiritual 
matters. He very distinctly stated his views on 
this point on more than one occasion. On the 
first assembling of the “ Consulta,” he declared, 
in his address to the members, that he did not 
intend by that institution to diminish in any re- 
spect the absolute power of the Sovereign ; that 
those were much in error who saw in it the germ 
of a system incompatible therewith; that it was 
his duty and his determination to hand down to 
his successors in the chair of St. Peter, the power 
he had received from his predecessor whole and 
intact. Ilis Holiness intended that the govern- 
ment of the Papal States should remain an ab- 
solute despotism. We were ourselves in Rome 
at that time, and had then ample means of con- 
vincing ourselves, that the Romans did not so 
understand the boon granted them; and it was 
not difficult to foresee, that a very short period 
would suffice to contradict the expectations of his 
Holiness — nay, that the power had even then 
already departed from the sceptre of the Inno- 
cents and the Gregories. Since that time the 
rushing torrent of European events has so pre- 
cipitated the course of things at Rome, that the 
above declaration of the Pope, made some six 
months ugo, seems obsolete by a hundred years. 
No further illusion can remain to the Holy F2- 
ther of handing down to his successors that old 
power which he received. He must now at least 
know that the temporal power of St. Peter’s 
successor has departed from him for ever. Pius 
the Ninth’s first estimate of what could be pre- 
served and what must be abolished of the old 


Papal system was then an erroneous one. And | 
now, even while we are writing these pages, | 


that question is being debated amid strife and 
trouble, violence and tumult, discontent on the 
one hand, and conscientious distress on the other. 

It is beginning to be evident that No portion 
of that proud fabric can be preserved. It needs 
but small sagacity in reading the signs of the 
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times to become convinced that the temporal 
power of Papacy verges to its close. The en- 
tire edifice was too rotten to admit of mending. 
The bold mason who cut the first crumbling 
stone from out the tottering wall, has brought 
down the entire mass with a crash. 

England watches the startling spectacle not 
uninterested. In truth, the phenomena there 
exhibited are evolving a lesson which should be 


State and Prospects. 





pregnant with utility to mankind. But though 
much has been written of late by the English 
press on the aspect and probabilities of affairs at 
Rome, no portion of it seems to have seized on 
the great truth which they are calculated to 
teach us. Some of the most accredited organs 
of public opinion, on the contrary, speak of the 
question at issue as a dispute between the Pope 
and his subjects, which should be settled accord- 
ing to the dictates of good feeling, and mutual 
forbearance and moderation. The generosity 
of the Pope is insisted on, and his subjects ac- 
cused of ingratitude in forcing from him further 
concessions. But we believe such an apprecia- 
tion of the subject to arise from wholly inade- 
quate notions of the state of Rome, and the 
workings of its government. The real merits 
of the question must be examined on quite oth- 
er grounds, and the conclusion to be arrived at 
will be one of much wider application than the 
dominions of the Church, 

For, in truth, the attempt which Pius the 
Ninth engaged in was from the first an impossi- 
ble one. He was endeavouring to codrdinate 
incompatibilities. His object was nothing less 
than to conciliate the liberal institutions which 
the advanced political science of this age de- 
mands, with the pretensions of absolutism, and 
that absolutism vested in the hands of a ruler 
pretending to infallibility. What success could 
have been anticipated from such a scheme? Ac- 
cordingly but little progress is made before diff- 
culties arise — difficulties insoluble under the 
conditions of the experiment. All the parties 
concerned find themselves in a false position. 
It is soon discovered by both Pope and people 
that it is impossible to get on with ministers se- 
lected from the clergy, and especiaily from the 
Sacred College. Lay ministers are substituted, 
and thus another vast portion of the nodding 
edifice falls. A few more weeks, and a “ consti- 
tution” is proclaimed, a representative body is 
created, and the Pope becomes a constitutional 
monarch, sharing his power with a lay parlia- 
ment! Does any one at all conversant with the 
workings of a free government anticipate the 
permanent duration and successful operation of 
a political machine so constituted? The Ro- 
man hierarchy itself, with the instinct of self- 











preservation, inserted in the draft of this consti- 
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tution certain clauses framed in the vain hope of 
preserving itself from the action of the supreme 
power it thus created. It was provided that the 
sums needed for Church purposes should be 
voted without discussion or inquiry; that no 
subject in any way bearing on Church matters 
should be touched on ; »nd finally, that the par- 
liament should have no power of revising or 
meddling with this fundamental statute. Futile 
attempt! An omnipotent power (as all repre- 
sentative parliaments must be) is created, and is 
requested to bear in mind that its omnipotence 
is hedged in by some other power, which is no- 
where visible or tangible! It is an old attempt, 
but all experience has proved the absurdity of 
it. Then arises, ere long, a yet worse dilemma: 
— The monarch finds it inconsistent with his 
duty as a priest and Pope to do that which 
would be his duty as a lay monarch, and which 
his ministers and the entire nation deem to be 
their duty to their country. The “ constitution” 
is at a dead lock. 

And then at last the glaring fact is forced 
upon the comprehension of the nation, and by 
them set nakedly before their monarch — that 
the functions of royalty aad priesthood are in- 
compatible in an age of progress; that if the 
nation is to advance on the path of improvement 
the same man cannot be Pope and King; that 
the State and the Church must be two, and re- 
ciprocally independent. 

And for this the Roman people are accused 
of being ungrateful to their Pontiff. We can 
with confidence undertake to say that the Ro- 
man people have not been deficient in grat- 
itude to their ruler. The reverse has been most 
strikingly the case, as can be testified by any 
attentive observer who has been in Rome for 
the last few months. The difficulty has been 
shuffled over, but it has not been got rid of. It 
will occur again ere long; and it will argne no 
ingratitude on the part of the Romans, that it 
will become clearly impossible for such an union 
of Church and State to continue. The force of 
events will push the Pontiff to the brink of that 
precipice from which he must voluntarily throw 
himself if he would not be violently thrust down. 
The temporal power of the Papacy seems no 
longer possible in Rome. And nothing but the 
gratitude and affection of the Romans for Pius 
the Ninth could have preserved the empty sem- 
blance of it even thus far. 

The Pope may perhaps preserve his tottering 
temporal power. The Papacy may renounce 


her old and natural alliance with despotism. In 
Italy and elsewhere she may take democracy to 
her arms; a large secular advantage she may thus 
secure, but can she secure it without a larger 
damage to her purely spiritual character, author. 
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ity, and influence? On the other hand, if true 
to his early professions — if true to that spirit 
of absolutism on which his throne is based, the 
Pope resists the tide of liberalism as it rises 
around him — his temporal authority is doomed. 
That fabric goes to pieces — the result of a larger 
amount of toil, perseverance, energy, and intel- 
lectual power, than the world ever saw applied to 
a like object. The disruption of the Church and 
State at Rome —the breaking of the tie where 
first the bonds were knitted, and when the knot 
was most tightly drawn— what over Europe 
would be the future which such an event should 
usher in? We venture not to forecast it. 

Of the works whose titles stand at the head 
of this article, there is but little to be said. The 
two French works are mere catch-penny publi- 
cations, got up in great haste to meet the de- 
mand occasioned by the increasing celebrity of 
the Reformer Pontiff. They have both had a 
considerable sale in Rome — Roman energy and 
speculation not having been equal to the pro- 
duction of any thing calculated to supply the 
same want. The first, by M. Clavé, is the bet- 
ter of the two, and contains some amusing anec- 
dotes of the early life of Mastai Ferretti. 

The third work mentioned is merely a sort of 
Roman red book, an! is remarkable only as 
showing the almost incredible number of at- 
tendants, officials, and functionaries attached to 
the Papal Court, and the inextricable labyrinth 
of its endless multiplication and division of tri- 
bunals, courts, and jurisdictions of all sorts. 

— North British Review. 


—@——= 


LEAP-FROG.—I must relate the circumstances 
of my first introduction to the learned professor 
Cramer, since they were truly original. He had 
a country-house in the suburbs, and when I call- 
ed to pay my respects, I was told I should find 
him in bis garden. I heard the sound of laugh- 
ter and merry voices as I approached, and saw 
an elderly gentleman bent forwards in the mid- 
dle of a walk, while several boys were playing 
leap-frog over him; a lady who stood by him 
said, as soon as she perceived me, “ Cramer, 
Steffens is thére.” “ Well,” he said, without 
moving, “leap, then.” I was delighted with the 
new mode of introduction to a man of science, 
took my leap clean over him, and then turned 
round to make my bow and compliments. He 
was delighted, and as my good leap also won the 
hearts of the young people, I was at once ad- 
mitted as an acquaintance in the happy circle. 
Notwithstanding this quaint reception, Cramer 
was a man of deep reflection, with all the quiet 
manner of a true philosopher. — Steffens’ Ad- 
ventures. 
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THE KNIGHTLYE TALE OF SIR GUY OF NORMANDYE. 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY THE LATE WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 


FYTTE THE FIRST, 


Oh, proudly upcurls the wan, wan wave 
And deadly black grows the sky, 
And the storm comes on, with night anon, 
While there’s no haven nigh ; 
Bat bend to the oar, brave Roland Bois, 
Steer aright, fair brother mine; 
As we trim the sail to meet the gale, 
And battle with the brine. 
Oh, breast the proud billows, gallant knights, 
Now breast them in merry mood, 
But a little while, and eftsoon shall smile, 
The paly moon o'er the flood ; 
And by to-morrow’s bright dawn, I guess, 
Our galley shall anchored be 
On that pagan strand, where we must land, 
To aid with our arms the Christian band 
Beleagured in Tripoli. 
‘The Soldan shall quail when he sees our bark 
Burst through, like a bird of the air, 
The foamy shroud of the tempest cloud, 
And furl its broad pinions there — 
From steeple and tower, and hall and bower, 
The leagured shall shout amain, 
When afar they descry, *twixt carth and sky, 
Our friendly banner again. 
Oh, blithely, I weep, shall our long swords greet 
The Paynim’s fierce chivalry ! 
But why droop thy head now, Roland Bois, 
And why gaze thus sadly on me ? 
“Oh, Jesu sweet!” sighed then Roland Bois, 
“IT have dreamed a dreary dream ; 
I swevened, last night, that our bark shone bright, 
Under the pale moonbeam. 
I swevened that we were far, far at sea, 
Nor haven nor land was nigh; 
And the wind and the wave were hushed as the grave, 
And cloudless o’er hung the sky. 
*T was so calm and bright, that each wearied wight, 
At his oar fell fast asleep ; 
While the midnight watch, on the high poop set, 
Thy brother, Sir Guy did keep. 
At the galley’s prow with a feverish brow, 
Methought, that night I awoke, 
And under the fear of danger near, 
The cold sweat o'er me broke; 
"Twas fearfully still, but soon, loud and shrill, 
The slumbering gale did blow ; 
Like a damned spright in troubled flight 
Then our bark did madly go. 
Etch sail was spread, and black overhead 
Now frowned the chequer’d sky ; 
And like monsters vast, the billows past, 
Each shouting its fierce storm-cry. 
Methought, as I gazed on the tumbling waves, 
And looked to the heavens drear, 
There flitted by, to my waking eye, 
A shroud and a seutcheoned bier. 
They passed — and then I heard a loud plunge — 
A sob from the deep, deep sea — 
Like the sound of one who had sunk therein 
In war’s heavy panoply. 
And then the wave came slow-boiling up, 
With a load upon its breast, 
And, brave Sir Fulco, it was topped 
With thine own eagle crest. 
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The white wave bore up thy dripping plumes, 
And they were bloody red ; 

Then it bore aloft thy pale sad brow — 

But thine eyes were fixed and dead. 

I swevened still, and more the wave 

Did chafe and rudely swell, 

Till, midst its throes, thy broad breast rose, 
And there a wound did well. 

And fast and fast thy heart’s blood streamed, 
Till the billows were ruddy grown; 

And fiercely clenched were thy death-set teeth, 
But thy lips seemed cut in stone. 

The waves went round and round our good bark, 
They were flowing to the brim; 

And thou wast floating round it, too, 

Upon their bosom dim. 

Jesu! thy mailed right hand arose — 

It flittered in the moon — 

And then distraught, thy brother methought, 
Fell down in a death-like swoon : 

For it pointed to him from the waters dim, 
As it danced to and fro; 

And then to the wound, and in that stound 
The blood afresh ’gain flow. 


| I dreamed that I leaped in the ruddy-edged wave, 


Sir Fulco, for love of thee, 

When a bolt pierced me through, and together we 
sank 

In the depths of the greedy sea, 

The waves grappled with us, and pressed us down, 

Our galley bore fast away, 

But there came on the wind a laugh, which I know, 

I shall hear in my dying day.” 

— “ Now peace be with thee, brave Roland Bois, 

But thy dreaming be strange and sad, 

For in sooth thow hast swevened the very same 
dream, 

Which in yesternight’s slumbers I had.” 





FYTTE THE SECOND. 


High feast is held in bower and hall, 
Great gamen and minstrelsie, 

With gay revel and rout, and cheer and shout, 
And bridal festivitie ; 

For the cross-bearing knight, the bold Sir Guy, 
Hath returned from the Holy Land, 

From storm and strife he alone in life 
Remains of Sir Fulco’s band. 

His fame flies before him to sound his deeds — 
The scourge of the Paynim was he, 

For a braver knight never buckled on brand, 
Or sailed on the green, salt sea. 

Oh! now he hath come to his Norman plains, 
By the Mass! he singeth with glee, 

For he heirs as his own Sir Fulco’s domains, 
And weds Ermengarde bright of blee. 

To tower and town, to dale and down, 
To forest and frith so fair, 

To the bravest lordships in broad Normandye, 
The gentle Sir Guy is heir. 

Now he sits in his hall with his vassals all, 
And he bids the red wine to flow, ; 

And he pledges his bride, who blooms by his side 
Like a rose in its summer glow. 

The fairest of dames of Norman blood, 
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Then pledges the courtly Guy ; 
“ Now arede me right,” quoth that ladye bright, 
“ How thy knightly freres did die — 


In flood or on field, by strength or by guile, 


Did perish that companie, 

Since a bolder band from Christian land 
Never sailed to Galilee?” 

That baron upsterte, and he spilled the wine 
Which he raised to his lip so pale, 

With a cold thick sweat his dark brow is wet 
And he shuddered to tell his tale. 

But he smoothed his brow, and bit his lip — 
Till the very blood outran — 

“ Now peace to the dead,” that baron said, 
And thus his dark tale began — 

“ Oh, many a mile of land we had sailed, 
And many a league of sea, 

And the wind blew fair, and our galley yare 
Did bound o’er the waters free. 

The shores of Crete were left far behind, 
The wide blue sea was before, 

When a calm did creep, like a deathful sleep, 
The slumbering waters o’er. 

The calm did creep, like a deathful sleep, 
O’er the ocean’s glassy eye, 

And our galley lay quite motionless, 
Like a cloud in the summer sky. 

It pitched none —oh! it trembled none 
Upon that tranquillest tide, 

But its masts stood up, strange, fixed things, 
In strange silentness and pride. 

While thus we lay for a long, bright day, 
Nor any wind would start, 

°T was then fierce and bitter thoughts grew up, 
Like scorpions in our heart ; 

And many a reckless knight did look 
In the mirrored sea below, 

And cursed the slumbering deep, and cursed 
The wind that would not blow. 

The red sun rushed down, and then a sound 
Came muttering from the west — 

It was the moan of the heavy storm, 
Ere it broke the ocean’s rest. 

Loud shouted then some wild, fearless men — 
‘Come on, in the devil’s name!’ 

And, fast and fell, came on the big swell, 
The blast, and the beating rain. 

Each sail was set, and each cord was strained, 
Like wands the tall masts quoke, 

And fast through the darkness, like fiend unblessed, 
Our bark and its wild crew broke. 

‘Ha, ha!’ yelled they, as the maddening spray 
Climbed up to the starless sky, 

‘ We have won us a gale of noblest avail!’ — 
‘God speed us!’ the reckless cry. 

It was fearful to me, as I knelt on my knee, 
To hear the unholy crew 

Shout louder and louder their fierce war-songs, 
As wilder the hurricane blew. 

With penitent face, I prayed long for grace, 
On my bended knee to heaven ; 

And, ’mid lightning and rain, on that storm-vexed 

main, 

Of mine own sin was I shriven. 

‘On, on our ship reeled, and harsher pealed 
The thunder o’er that doomed bark — 

Now sailless and mastless it onward snored, 
And panted through billows dark. 

Eaeh bulwark groaned, each timber creaked, 
The rudder was wrenched away, 

The planks start out, now about and about 

t whirls through the foamy spray. 

Through darkness and foam, and thunder and storm, 
It dashed with desperate glee; 

And faster and faster on lashed in its might 
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The wrath of the howling sea. 

Yes — ever and aye, like some fell beast of prey, 
O’er our deck the huge wave burst, 

Till it bore far away in its savage swoop 
Each knight that had idly cursed. 

They were swept away, I was left to pray — 
To the wreck I madly clung, 

While ’mid raging waves and thundering winds, 
Their wild, dying accents rung. 

Oh! ‘t was fearful to hear on the ocean drear, 
The shout and the curse of the brave, 

As they bann’d in their ire the smothering surge, 
And fought with the whelming wave ! 

I bound me at last to a broken mast, 
And I wrestled hard with death; — 

In the tempest’s blast I drifted fast 
On my drear and shoreless path. 

Dear Jesu! it is a fearful thing 
To float on the wide, waste sea, 

In the depth of the night, when nostar sheds its light, 
O’er the thick obscurity, 

And to hear around but the hollow sound 
Of the water’s moody glee. 

The storm did die, and oh! glad was I 
To see the daylight upspring, 

And to feel the branching, dank seaweed 
About my cold limbs cling. 

And then to touch the firm, wrinkled sand, 
With my foot so numbed and chill! 

And to breathe the life-breeze that seaward came 
From meadow and wooded hill. 

‘T was thus . escaped, while my brother knights 

san 

On that awful and perilous tide, 

To win me rich laurels in eastern lands, 
For thee, my bright Norman bride. 

But fill up my cup, with the ruddy, bright wine, 
Strike up the brave minstrelsie ; 

All sorrow is vain, since it cannot again 
Breathe life in the dead that be.” 


FYTTE THE THIRD. 


“Tt is merry in hall when beards wag all,” 
The ancient carol doth say ; 

And when the can clinks, ’t is then, methinks, 
The minstrels do merriest play. 

And blithely and loudly each glee-man carped, 
In that undertide jolilye — 

For the wine was good, and, by the rood, 
They smacked it right lustilye. 

Night wanes apace, and ’t is the hour 
Which divideth night from day — 

’T is the gloomy hour when the dead have power 
On this earth again to stray — 

It is the hour when in forest brown, 
In glen, or on hillock green, 

The fairy power, in a goodly shower 
Of moonlight, is trooping seen. 

Slow, solemn, and clear, that hour so drear, 
The bell of the castle hath rung, 

With a mournful knell the deep accents fell, 
Of its ponderous iron tongue — 

And suddenly then two stalworth men 
Stood the joyous rout among. 

Two knights they seem, as the taper’s gleam 
Falls broad on their armor dim, 

And the cross of Christ’s on the breast displayed 
Of their surcoats, soiled and grim. 

No glance they threw on the vassal crew, 
No sound from their lips did come, 

But they looked towards Sir Guy, on the dais so 


igh, 
All mournful, sad, and dumb, 
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Young Freedom. 


And proudly Sir Guy, on the dais so high, 
Sits lording it over his train ; 
And he carpeth full oft, from his seat aloft, 
Of the perilous wrath of the main; 
And he carpeth full oft to his beautiful bride, 
Of storms and dangers at sea ; 
And he mourneth full low, in feigned woe, 
How fearful, how sad they be. 
“Would to heaven at this tide,” he whispered his 
bride, 
“That Sir Fulco and Roland were here; 
They only are wanting to gladden our feast, 
And crown our brave bridal cheer!” 
“ Have then thy wish!” said a deep, strong voice — 
It rang through the echoing hall 
Like a hollow-toned bell, when it doth knell 
For some passing funeral ; — 
“ Have then thy wish!” said a second voice — 
It sounded full sad and low ; 
And the — knights tall, from the midst of the 
a 
To the lofty dais did go. 
To the lofty dais they proudly pace, 
Like knights of high degree, 
And still as the grave waxed the minstrelsie brave 
Of that Jubilant companie ; — 
To the lofty dais they proudly pace, 
Through that thickly-peopled hall, 
With a martial stride they onward glide — 
But noiseless their footsteps fall. 
“Ho, whence come ye!” said the proud Sir Guy 
To the foremost and tallest guest, 
But horror murmured from his pale lips, 
When he kith'd that tall knight’s crest: 
He shrunk up in himself, and he groaned aloud — 
He turned his face fast away ; — 
To heaven he would have prayed for grace — 
But he had no power to pray ! 
And yet he hath grasped his biting sword, 
ut a cold hand grasps him syne, 
And with a withering chill doth his marrow thrill, 
As the fingers about him twine. 
Nor flesh, nor skin clad those fingers thin, 
Which kept that icy hold, 
And they crush his wrist, as about him twist 





Those fingers damp and cold. 
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He felt the breath of the dark knight breathe 
Damp on his lip and brow — 

*T was like the steam of a charnel-pit, 
Where the dead are rotting slow, 

The sea-weeds clung to that tall, dark one, 
It dimmed his armor’s shine; 

And the salt sea-dew was rusting through, 
The links of his mailed gaberdine, 

The dark knight raised his close-barr’d helm — 
Gramercy ! all eyes then saw, 

The ghastly grin of his fast clenched teeth, 
And his wasted and wormed jaw ; 

And the lidless and hollow-arched bone which held 
The big, the glittering eye, 

That gleamed, with the light of another life, 
Stern and sad on the false Sir Guy. 

The spectre knight grasps the living man’s hand, 
And he shakes it right frank and free, 

Then turning him to the dim knight by his side, 
Thus mournfully speaketh he: 

“ Uplift thy right hand now, brave Roland, 
On thy knighthood the sooth declare ; 

Say by whom we were cast on the waters vast — 
Say by whom we murdered were.” 

Then the brave Roland raised his cold right hand : 
‘Ay, Mary Mother!” said he, 

“'T was the false Sir Guy that took thy life, 
And his crossbow murdered me ; 

Together we sank in the yawning deep — 
Unshriven we pussed to our graves — 

And the mass that we heard was the lone sea-bird, 
As it screamed to the chiming waves. 

Three, three long years we have tossed about, 
Alas! we could find no rest — 

For the dagger still rusted in thy heart, 
And the arblast-bolt in my breast ; — 

No, we could not forget this gentle Sir Guy, 
And we would not forgotten be ; 

And lo! we have come to his brave bridal feast — 
Long looked-for guests are we.” 

Then loudly both laughed, as they shook his hand— 
°T was a wild and fiendish roar — 

And the false Sir Guy, when that mirth did die, 
By man was never seen more. 

— Dublin University Magazine. 


Translated for the Daguerreotype. 


YOUNG FREEDOM. 


It is laid to the charge of “ Young Freedom,” 
that it is producing nothing but destitution, ex- 
cess, and destruction of law and order; nay, 
there are persons, who in the place of such free- 
dom would a thousand times rather see the res- 
toration of the old system. But the melancholy 
events which have recently occurred, are by no 
means necessary consequences of the brief period 
of freedom which we have enjoyed, but rather, 
of the long tutelage by which it was preceded : 
The fruits of old errors are now coming to light; 
the old cunningly concealed wounds of society 





are now breaking open. The old system, under | 
the constant pretext that the people are not ripe | 


for freedom, had forgotten to make them ripe, 
had even done much to hinder them from be- 
coming so. To this circutnstance, must in a 
great measure be attributed the tumults, the ex- 
cesses, the immoderate and irrational demands 
of the masses. Money was forthcoming for every 
purpose, except for a better popular education ; 
remedies were found for every evil except for 
those of our social cordition, — distress among 
the laboring classes, want of employment, and 
the hard pressure of feudal privileges. For 
every thing there was government, inspection, 
registration, tutelage: but instead of strength- 
ening, by means of municipal self-government, 
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a spirit of independence, that spirit was curbed 
more and more; instead of creating a popular 
free-will by emancipating the church from old 
fetters, ecclesiastical authority was converted 
into a prop for the support of temporal magistra- 
cies. 

Confidence was spoken of, but a want of con- 
fidence was everywhere manifested ; there was 
no confidence, except in force, and fear; in the 
military and in prisons ; no office-holder was per- 
mitted to hold or express an opinion. Can it be 
wondered at, if now,— when the old bonds of 
union have been suddenly and violently rent 
asunder ; when the charm of invincibility, which 
surrounded the standing armies, has been dis- 
solved, — the governments find themselves with- 
out the moral power, without even the courage 
or the strength, to opposs open violations of the 
law. But it is not the new, but the old system 
which has taught the people, that not the sup- 
plications of the truest and noblest patriots, but 
agitation, terror, excesses can accomplish every 
thing. And this could not fail to demoralize the 
nations ; but let it not be said that it is freedom 
which has demoralized them. If they see that 
great or small illegal revolutions have raised to 
the administration of affairs those men, who 
for years have in vain been striving, by legal 
means, to bring about a better system, can we 
be surprised if the masses misunderstand this, 
and see in it an incentive to every species of 
illegality ? Far be it from us to defend these 
violations of the law now, that we can legally 
secure to ourselves the popular freedom which 
we have gained, — that we can legally aid the 
people, — that responsible governments, compos- 
ed of popular representatives, are willing to meet 
every exigency of the times, —and that all op- 
posing forces are become powerless. Nor will 
we unnecessarily condemn the fallen, or judge 
with severity that which has passed away; but 
if the still numerous friends of the old system 
would lay the present violations of the law to the 
charge of freedom, then it is absolutely neces- 
sary that she should be justified. We seek not 
to excite, but to encourage to confidence the 
great mass of peaceful citizens, the tradesmen, 
the middle classes who are told to “ behold the 
fruits of freedom.” No, we cry again and again, 
“behold the fruits of tutelage ; behold the fruits 
of neglect of the people.” We have, it is true, 
made an enormous leap from old times into 
new; but why, we ask, had not preparation been 
made for this freedom, — which it has now been 
necessary to grant,—by improvement in pop- 
ular education, by greater independence in mu- 
nicipal self-government, and by liberty of the 
press? We cannot now retrace our steps; a 
reaction would Le a calamity. The waters which 








Young Freedom. 


have burst their bounds, may be guided into a 
new and peaceful channel ; they cannot be again 
confined within their old and narrow courses. 
We must press forward out of anarchical into 
legal freedom. We must all labor for the restc- 
ration of civil order, but it must not be by mali- 
ciously laying to the charge of freedom, the ex- 
cesses which have taken place. It must be made 
clear to all, whither the old conditions of society 
have led ; could not but lead ; in order, not only 
that all may learn to have confidence in free- 
dom, but that each, in his sphere, may labor to 
remove henceforth the causes of that lamentable 
state of anarchy. We shall not wholly escape 
from the necessary evils of a violent state of 
transition ; we shall not all at once be able to 
give to the masses morality, respect for laws and 
property, civilization, and the faculty of forming 
a right judgment on political questions; but we 
shall at least effect, that quiet citizens will not 
wish for a restoration of the old system, which 
can never guarantee them aguinst the recurrence 
of similar excesses and violations of public or- 
der. All will then become more courageous, 
more confiding, more ready to make sacrifices 
for the now necessary re-erection of our social 
edifice, which in its free institutions, protected 
by the whole community of civilized citizens, 
will afford the best security for the welfare of 
all.— Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 
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TALMUpDIcAL Paras_e.— THe MAN anp 
THE SERPENT. — Man: Why, serpent, dost thou 
bite? The lion rushes upon his prey to devour 
it, the wolf tears his victim, in order to satisfy 
his hunger; you alone, you wound for the sole 
purpose of killing. — Serpent: Is it not my des- 
tiny so to do ?—— Man: But why must your poi- 
son rage through the whole body — why do you 
not attack one single limb ?— Serpent: Is not 
man a great deal worse than myself? Even 
when in Syria, his tongue often wounds one that 
is in Rome, and being at Rome its venom may 
wound one in Syria. — Jewish Chronicle. 


—_o— 


Music or THE NIGHTINGALE. — But the 
nightingale, another of my airy creatures, breathes 
such sweet, loud music, out of her little instru- 
mental throat, that it might make mankind to 
think miracles are not ceased. He that at mid- 
night should hear, as I have very often, the clear 
airs, the sweet descants, the natural rising and 
falling, the doubling and redoubling of ber voice, 
might well be lifted above earth, and say, Lord ! 
what music hast thou provided for the saints in 
heaven, when thou affordest bad men such mu- 
sic on earth. — Izaak Walton. 





















































THE TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE SURRENDER OF MILAN. 


AS TOLD BY THE COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC SAFETY. 


The extremely different and even contradic- 
tory accounts of the same events that appear in 
our various public journals — accounts which 


always vary in complexion according to the polit- | 


ical bias of the journal in which they appear — 
ought to keep us in mind that those accounts are 
furnished by more or less imperfectly informed 
partizans ; and it is important, as often as pos- 
sible, to place before the people of England 
themselves the means of forming something more 
than second-hand judgment. 

At the present moment England is occupying 
an important position, and wielding a mighty 
power, in reference to the question between 
Italy and Austria. It is deeply to be regretted 
that the parties directing that power are not 
more open to the influence of that enlightened 
public opinion which alone, in regard to the 
home department of our Government, is the safe- 
guard of our country. Upon foreign questions 
we are, as a nation, too careless, and very ill-in- 
formed. It has been our constant aim to do 
something to check this evil; and with the same 
view we would direct the attention to the facts 
detailed in this pamphlet. 

It will be recollected that on the 28th July 
last, upon the news arriving in Milan that 
Charles Albert had been defeated at Villa-Fran- 
ca, the Provisional Government of Lombardy 
appointed a Committee of Public Safety, of 
three members, and gave them full powers to 
take such steps as they might deem necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the times. 








The commit- | 


tee remained in power only until the 2nd Au- | 


gust, when Gen. Olivieri arrived in Milan, and 


royal commissioner, appointed by Charles Al- 
bert. General Olivieri, however, requested the 
committee to continue to discharge their func- 
tions, which, accordingly, they did, in a sort of 
doubtful state, sometimes on their own responsi- 
bility, sometimes in concert with the royal com- 
missioner, until they learned that the capitula- 
tion was irrevocably decided, when they protest- 
ed against that step, and joined that most ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented procession, when 
rather than again witness and submit to the 
hated Austrian rule in Milan, three fourths of 
the entire population of the city emigrated en 
masse. 

The committee now render an account of the 
way in which they employed their power during 
the few days it remained in their hands, “ not 





with the view of making useless recriminations, 
when all is over, but that it may serve as an his- 
torical document, to throw light upon the Italian 
question, and to rectify facts which we see 
strangely altered in foreign prints; for while the 
Italian question is being discussed —and will be 
perhaps, decided—by diplomacy, it is more 
than ever necessary that all the facts, and all the 
secret causes should be made known with scru- 
pulous truth.” 

The committee assert that on their appoint- 
ment they gave their immediate attention, first, 
to the pressing want of money to carry on the 
war; secondly, to the due service of the army 
and the city with provisions; and thirdly, to the 
military defence of the city and that part of the 
country which was not yet in possession of the 
enerfiy. 

Upon the first point they gave a detailed state- 
ment, to show “ that in no case could Milan have 
been without funds, and that even in the event 
of such an unlikely difficulty presenting itself, 
they were prepared to meet it by an issue of pa- 
per money.” 

Upon the second point they show what was 
the original agreement between Lombardy and 
Charles Albert, and that from first to last Lom- 
bardy supplied more than had been required of 
her, and more than the usual supply to an army 
of similar numbers to that of the king ; that, con- 
sequently, if the army suffered from a want of 
provisions, as it undoubtedly did, it must have 
been from bad management in the commissariat 
department, in pointing out the proper central 


“ee : _ 
| depots, and providing means for the regular dis- 
assumed the whole power of the Government, as | 


tribution, of the food supplied ; and that, in point 


of fact, provisions, amounting in value to more 


eee 


than 100,000 frances, which had been supplied 
to the army, were allowed to fall into the hands 
of the Austrians. 

They further show that when the capitulation 
was signed, there was actually in Milan food 
sufficient to last both the city and the army three 
weeks :— 


“This left no room for uneasiness, because 
with an army of more than 40,000 men to de- 
fend the city, it was not possible to fail of having 
some one gate free through which to forage the 
neighbouring fertile country, and thus to in- 
crease the provisions already accumulated for 
three weeks. Nor was it to be supposed that 
the then position of military affairs would be pro- 
tracted for a longer period.” 
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Upon the third point, the first consideration 
was the amount of ammunition, and the com- 
mittee give detuils, showing that the city was 
abundantly supplied. ‘They, of course, had no 
means of ascertaining whether the case was the 
same with regard to the army; and, if it was 
not, the fault of that too must lie with the gen- 
erals. But the committee mention one signifi- 
cant fact, that on his retreat from Cremona, 
Charles Albert separated his artillery from the 
main body of his army, and sent it to Placenza, 
where it could not be of any possible service, 
instead of Milan, whither he went himself, with 
the professed intention of defending it to the 
last. 

In order that they might act in every thing in 
concert with the King, the committee, on the 
3ist July, sent to him at Cremona, to know 
what was his plan of operations, and were in- 
formed that he would look to the defence of the 
Adda from Cremona to Cassano; leaving the 
Milanese to provide for it from Cassano to Lecco. 
The Milanese proceeded actively with the duties 
thus pointed out to them, but on the night of the 
2nd August, hearing that the Austrians had 
already passed the Adda, a deputation was sent 
by the committee to Lodi to ascertain the King’s 
views, and to concert with him the necessary 
measures. The deputation were referred to 
Gen. Bava, and by him were solemnly assured 
that the King had determined to march with 
his army to the defence of the city of Milan. 

The committee immediately recalled all the 
forces they had despatched to the defence of the 
Adda between Cassano and Lecco, and called 
upon all the country to rise and hasten to the 
defence of Milan. But from this time they 
found themselves hampered and thwarted at 
every point by Gen. Olivieri, who apparently 
was anxious to back up his authority with their 
popularity, and, by keeping them still in some 
apparent authority, to throw upon them a share 
of responsibility for the negotiations which were 
being carried on behind their backs with Radetz- 
ki, and which were only imparted to them when 
resistance had become impossible : — 


“ As soon as it was known in the city that a 
capitulation had been made, there arose a cry 
of indignation and raging despair. They ex- 
claimed that they were betrayed. The citizens 
wandered at hazard through the city, protesting 
against the ignominious compact. Everywhere 
arose the cry, ‘Rather let me die’ than see the 
Austrians again!’ The Greppi palace, where 
the King was staying, was barricaded, and some 
muskets were fired at the windows. The only 
two members of the Provisional Government 
who had remained at their post, published a 
protest against the capitulation, a copy of which 


was presented to the King. In consequence of 





this tremendous excitement, the King caused it 
to be proclaimed from the balcony that, seeing 
that the citizens were so resolved to defend 
themselves, he and his sons would remain with 
them, and shed the last drop of his blood in de- 
fence of the city. The citizens demanded to 
have this proclamation printed, which was ac- 
cordingly done.” 


While this was going on in the city, the most 
active preparations were being made in the camp 
for the immediate departure of the army. 

If the Milanese had resisted, they would have 
had to pass through the horrors of a civil war 
with the King and his army, before eiigaging 
with Radetzki : — 


“When the citizens saw that resistance was 
impossible they emigrated en masse. More than 
120,000 persons, three fourths of the population, 
spread themselves, exiles, over the Lombard 
territory. Never was there seen a spectacle so 
moving —so austere a solemnity —a spectacle 
so eminently national. History will recall this 
sublime protest of Milan against the desertion of 
Charles Albert, and against the foreign yoke ! 
More than 100 citizens lost their reason in that 
accursed moment !” 


The committee then proceed to contrast these 
facts with the statements contained in the proc- 
lamations of the King, and then state the con- 
clusions to which they come : — 


“ We believe that the sacrifice of Milan, with 
all the Lombard Venetian territory, and the 
Duchies, was planned by the King immediately 
after the deteat of Somma Campagna and Cus- 
torza; and that the retreat upon Milan was 
only a means to effect that most base agreement. 
* * We believe that the King carried on the 
war in good faith until the defeat on the 25th 
July. We believe that until then there was 
only the greatest want of skill; the army was 
most brave, but its generals admirable only for 
incapacity. After the defeat came the betrayal.” 


After supporting these views by a reference 
to various events which have occurred during 
the four months the war lasted, and having 
triumphantly refuted the accusations brought 
against the Lombards, of having failed sufli- 
ciently to second the efforts of Charles Albert, 
showing that the sacrifices they made were 
immense, both of men and money — that no call 
was ever made on them which was not at once 
efficiently responded to—and that if they had 
not done more it was only because more had 
not been demanded —the committee exclaim, 
in words that must find an answering echo in 
every British heart :— 


“Generous people, for what a sad trial were 
you reserved! Joyfully did you prepare to re- 
new the glorious struggle of March — to seal a 
second time in your blood the sacred purpose — 
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to throw off the foreign yoke — and treachery 
But 
your brave resolve —your solemn protest — 
your wholesale emigration —are facts which 


snatched your arms from your hands! 








will hand down your name honored in history. 

Either the justice of God is an empty sound, or 

such a people is not destined to remain enslaved.” 
— Douglas Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





AN ACCOUNT OF THE FIRST STEAM VOYAGE ON THE BRITISH SEAS, 


PERFORMED BY THE THAMES STEAM-PACKET, FROM GLASGOW TO LONDON, IN THE 
YEAR 1815. 


The application of steam power to navigation 
must ever remain one of the most wonderful tri- 
umphs of human ingenuity. Scarcely more than 
half a century has elapsed since the first steam- 
boats — frail barks— whose greatest achieve- 
ment was creeping along canals or rivers, were 
launched; and now, so rapid has been the course 
of improvement, that every sea is crossed by 
huge fabrics, that 


Walk the waters like a thing of life ; 


bringing distant countries into almost immediate 


connexion, and breaking down the barriers of 


ignorance and barbarism. 

It will be expedient, before entering on the 
immediate subject of this article, to pass briefly 
under review the history and progress of steam- 
navigation before the year 1815, when the first 
long sea-voyage was performed. 

Thomas Gonzales, Director of the Royal 
Archives of Simancas in Spain, published in 
1826 an account of an invention by Blasco de 
Garay, a naval captain, who, it is stated, exhibit- 
ed in Spain, in 1543, an engine, by which ships 
of the largest size could be propelled in a calm 
without the aid of oars or sails. He made an 
experiment before commissioners, appointed for 
the purpose of examining his invention at Bar- 
celona, on the 17th June, 1543, — the vessel used 
being a ship of two hundred tons. Garay, we 
are informed, wished to keep his mechanism a 
secret; but it was observed to consist partly of a 


large cauldron, or vessel of boiling water, and of 


two movable wheels, one on each side of the ship. 
The experiment succeeded so far, that the vessel 
was propelled at the rate of two leagues in three 
hours; and the inventor was awarded by receiv- 
ing a sum of two hundred thousand maravedis, 
besides having his expenses defrayed from the 
public treasury. It is added, that the invention 
would have been further encouraged had not 
State expeditions of great consequence claimed 
the immediate attention of the emperor. But it 


is important to mention, that the authenticity of 


the entire history of Garay’s invention, as pub- 
lished by Gonzales, has been called into ques- 





tion; and it is certain that no practical results of 
any utility followed. 

The next indication that we have of moving 
vessels by means of steam occurs in the Marquis 
of Worcester’s Century of Inventions, which was 
written in 1655, though not published until 1663, 
in which allusion is made to an engine, which, 
placed in vessels, ships, or boats, shall “draw 
them up rivers against the stream, and if need 
be, pass London Bridge against the current at 
low water.” 

The ingenious Denis Papin, who had long 
been engaged in a scheme for moving machin- 
ery, by creating an atmospheric vacuum by the 
explosion of gunpowder in a cylinder, turned his 
attention on the failure of this plan to the force 
of steam; and his proposition to obtain a moving 
power by this agent possesses great interest, be- 
ing intimately connected with the Royal Society 
and Newton. It should be premised, that Papin 
was engaged as a curator to the Society, and 
brought various interesting inventions before 
them. 

In Weld’s History of the Royal Society an ac- 
count is given of Papin’s communication, by 
which it appears that, as early as 1690, he con- 
ceived that steam might be effectually employed 
to propel ships by paddles. His words are :— 


Without doubt, oars fixed to an axis could be 
most conveniently made to revolve by steam 
tubes. It would only be necessary to furnish the 
piston-rod with teeth, which might act on a tooth- 
ed-wheel properly fitted to it, and which being 
fixed on the axis to which the oars were attached 
would communicate a rotary motion to it. 


It was not, however, until 1708, that Papin 
submitted his more carefully considered plan to 
the Society, for “ moving of ships by steam.” The 
scheme is detailed at length in the work just al- 
luded to; and it is further stated, that Papin was 
willing to put it in execution provided that the 
Society would pay him his expenses, which he 
estimated would amount to fifteen pounds. The 
whole subject was referred to the president, Sir 
Isaac Newton, who, without doubting that Pa- 
pin’s proposition might be made available for the 
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“moving of ships and galleys,” inclined to the 
opinion that the expense of making the trial 
would far exceed what Pupin estimated; and, 
unfortunately, as the Society in those days were 
sadly cripplea iz their finances, nothing was done 
in the matter. This is greatly to be lamented, 
for we cannot doubt thet the discovery of the 
high-pressure engine for propelling ships would 
have followed : and Newcomen, adopting Papin’s 
cylinder and piston, with Savery’s mode of con- 
densation, a few years afterwards, completed the 
atmospheric engine. 

In 1736, Jonathan Hulls took out a patent for 
moving vessels by steam power, which were to 
act as tugs for towing other vessels, as he con- 
ceived it better to place the machinery in a 
separate vessel than in the ship itself. His contri- 
vance consisted in giving motion to two paddle- 
wheels suspended in a frame projecting from the 
stem of the vessel, by means of two atmospheric 
engine cylinders furnished with pistons. How- 
ever ingenious this plan might have been, there 
is no evidence of its ever having been reduced 
to practice, although Hulls published an able de- 
fence of his scheme, which he maintained was 
perfectly practicable. 

Numerous inventions now followed, which we 
have not space to enumerate — some embracing 
ingenious contrivances, others remarkable only 
for their whimsicality ; for example, it is recorded 
thata M Genevois, a minister of Berne, invented 
in 1759 a species of steam propeller, which, like 
the foot of a duck, would expand, and present a 
large surface to the water when moved against 
it, but would fold up into small compass when 
moved in an opposite direction. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that these duck-feet oars failed, 
but it is a curious, and at the same time a mel- 
ancholy fact, that similar apparatus has been fre- 
quently re-invented since the days of the pastor 
of Berne, and with the same degree of practical 
success. 

The experiments of the Comte d’Auziron in 
1774, and of the Marquis de Jauffroy on the 
Seine in 1782, with those by Rumsey, Fitch, and 
Evans, in America, led to no beneficial results ; 
for, although steamboats were constructed and 
set in motion, it cannot be said that they suc- 
ceeded in practically establishing steam naviga- 
tion. This honor cannot, indeed, be claimed for 
any one person, but it may be safely advanced, 
that the interesting experiments and labors of 
Patrick Miller, James Taylor, and William Sym- 
ington, mainly conduced to bring about this great 
consummation. 

Mr. Miller lived in Dalswinton, in Dumfries- 
shire; and in 1787, tried several experiments on 
the best mode of propelling single, double, and 
triple vessels, by the power of men and of horses 








applied to paddle-wheels. Mr. Taylor, who was 
at the time living with Mr. Miller in the capacity 
of tutor to his family, suggested applying steam 
power to move the paddles; but neither of them 
could devise a method of connecting the steam 
power with the paddles. In this dilemma they 
resolved to seek the assistance of Mr. Syming- 
ton, an engineer, who was at that period actively 
engaged in endeavoring to adapt the steam-en- 
gine to carriages. The result was, that Syming- 
ton, assisted by Miller and Taylor, constructed a 
small engine, the castings of which, oddly enough, 
were executed by a founder of the name of 
Watt; and in October, 1788, the engine was 
placed in a small pleasure-boat belonging to Mr. 
Miller, and was tried on Dalswinton lake. The 
engine was placed on one side, the boiler on the 
other, and the paddle-wheels in the middle. 
With all the disadvantages of a first trial, and 
with cylinders only four inches in diameter, the 
boat moved with a velocity of five miles an hour: 
and the engine was removed from the boat, and 
preserved for many years asa trophy in Mr. 
Miller’s library. An anxiety was now felt to try 
the experiment on a grander scale; and Mr. 
Miller purchased a large boat, which was used 
on the Forth and Clyde canal, and which, under 
the joint superintendence of the three above- 
named gentlemen, was fitted with engines and 
paddle-wheels, and propelled at the rate of seven 
miles the hour. It is curious that, with this great 
success, Mr. Miller, who was the capitalist in 
these experiments, should have carried his at- 
tempts no further. The boat was dismantled, 
and regarded only as a curiosity; and Mr. Mil- 
ler directed his attention to other objects, which, 
as he conceived, held out a more immediate pros- 
pect of improving the condition of his country 
than of enriching himself. 

But Symington, with happily more persever- 
ance and determination, commenced a series of 
experiments on steam navigation, under the pat- 
ronage of Lord Dundas, which, although they 
did not lead to the immediate adoption of steam 
vessels for commercial purposes, tended in no 
unimportant degree to their establishment; for 
it was mainly to the inspection of Symington’s 
experiments and steam-boats that Fulton was in- 
debted for his ideas respecting steam navigation. 
Fulton had made some experiments of a similar 
nature to those of Symington on the Seine at 
Paris, under the auspices of the American chan- 
cellor, Mr. Livingstone, who had tried to estab- 
lish steam-boats in America, but failed. Fulton’s 
experiments met with no better success, for his 
vessel moved so slowly that the experiment was 
pronounced to be a failure. Fulton subsequent- 
ly went to Scotland, where he introduced himself 
to Symington, who has left on record an account 






































of Fulton’s visit. He says, “I was waited on by 
Mr. Fulton, who, after making himself known, 
candidly told me that he was lately from North 
America, and intended to return thither; but hav- 
ing heard of our steam-boat operations, he could 
not think of leaving this country without first wait- 
ing upon me, in expectation of seeing the boat 
and procuring such information regarding it as I 
might be pleased to communicate.” Symington 
then goes on to relate, that at Fulton’s earnest 
entreaties he shewed him his steam-engines, an¢ 
put his steam-boat in motion, carrying him eight 
miles in an hour and twenty minutes, “to his 
great astonishment.” Fulton made copious notes 
of every thing that he saw, and having obtained 
all the information he could, which Symington 
declares he most liberally imparted to him, order- 
ed, it is said, asteam-engine under an assumed 
name, from Bolton and Watt, and shortly after- 
wards returned to America, where, in conjunc- 
tion with Livingstone, a patent was obtained, se- 
curing to them the prospective advantages of 
steam navigation in America, by what they rather 
insincerely termed their invention of steam-boats. 
In 1806 Bolton’s steam-engine arrived in 
America; and in 1807 the first steam-vessel, 
called the Clermont, was launched on the Hud- 
son; and after a trial was announced to sail from 
New York to Albany —a distance of a hundred 
and forty-five miles— which it accomplished at 
the rate of about five miles an hour. Colden, in 
describing the first trip of this vessel, says: 


The minds of the most incredulous were chang- 
ed in a few minutes; before the boat had made 
the progress of a quarter of a mile, the greatest 
unbeliever must have been converted. The 
man who, while he looked on the expensive ma- 
chine, thanked his stars that he had more wisdom 
than to waste his money on such idle schemes, 
changed the expression of his features as the 
boat moved from the wharf and gained her speed ; 
his complacent smile gradually stiffened into an 
expression of wonder; the jeers of the ignorant, 
who had neither sense nor feeling to repress their 
contemptuous ridicule and rude jokes, were si- 
lenced for the moment by a vulgar astonishment, 
which deprived them of the power of utterance, 
till the triumph of genius extorted from the in- 
credulous multitude, which crowded the shores, 
shouts and acclamations of congratulations and 
applause. 


Her passage up the Hudson struck terror into 
the sailors of other vessels. Colden says, that 
when the Clermont was seen at night, “the 
crews shrank beneath their decks from the ter- 
rific sight, and others prostrated themselves, and 
besought Providence to protect them from the 
approach of the horrible monster which was 
marching on the tides, and lighting its path by 
the fires which it vomited.” 
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Thus originated commercial steam navigation, 
which unquestionably is due to the enterprising 
and speculative Fulton, though it is clear that he 
was indebted to Great Britain for many of his 
ideas. Rivals soon appeared in America; a few 
weeks after the triumph of Fulton, Stevens of 
Hoboken had a steam vessel ready; but as the 
monopoly of steam navigation, in the State of 
New York, was secured to Livingstone and Ful- 
ton, he could not employ it upon the Hudson, 
and, therefore, took it round by sea to the Dela- 
ware. This is an importaut fact; for if we ex- 
cept the rather traditionary case of Garay, Ste- 
vens was the first who ventured to sea with a 
steam-vessel. 

Returning to Scotland, we find that Henry 
Bell of Helensburgh, on the Clyde, was the first 
person who made use of steam-vessels for com- 
mercial purposes in Great Britain. Bell had 
aided Fulton in his experiments; and he states 
in a letter that he addressed to the editor of the 
Caledonian Mercury in 1816, that having fur- 
nished Fulton with valuable information and 
drawings of machinery, &c., he was led “to 
think of the absurdity of giving other countries 
the benefit of his experience and opinion and 
not putting it in practice himself in his own 
country, and from these considerations he was 
roused to start a steam-boat.” This was the 
Comet, a vessel of about twenty-five tons, forty 
feet keel, and three horse-power, which carried 
passengers between Glasgow and Helensburgh 
in 1812, and plied regularly during that and the 
following year: her speed was about five miles 
an hour. The speculation, in a commercial point 
of view, was most successful, and the profitable 
introduction of steam navigation on the rivers of 
Great Britain proceeded rapidly. 

It was still, however, a question whether steam- 
vessels could be used for open sea-navigation, 
and nautical men for the most part entertained 
the opinion that they were unfitted to brave it. 
George Dodd,* an enterprising but unfortunate 
man, decided the point. The boat with which 
the first British sea voyage was accomplished was 
built on the Clyde by Messrs. Wood and launch- 
ed in 1813, under the name of the Argyle, but 
was subsequently called the Thames. Dodd 
states that she registered seventy-five tons, was 
seventy-nine feet in her keel by sixteen feet 
beam, and was furnished with engines of four- 


* Dodd had served in the navy, and afterwards dis- 
tinguished himself as an eminent engineer and archi- 
tect. He projected Waterloo Bridge and the Thames 
Tunnel, proposing to carry it across from Gravesend 
to Tilbury at an estimated cost of under 16,000/! Yet 
with talent, energy and courage, he almost literally 
died in the streets a beggar. His active mind led him 
into disastrous schemes ; failure impoverished him and 
drove him to intemperance, which ended in destitution 
and premature death. 
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. teen-horse power, and paddle-wheels of nine feet 


in diameter. The vessel had been plying during 
a year between Greenock and Glasgow, carrying 
passengers, when she was purchased by some 
persons in London, who destined her to run be- 
tween that city and Margate. She was the fu- 
vorite boat on the Clyde; passengers were in the 
habit of waiting some hours, choosing rather to 
sail in her than in any other vessel; and she suc- 
ceeded so well as a commercial speculation, that 
she realised to her original proprietors by her 
trips on the Clyde 2500/., which she cost origi- 
nally, independently of 30001. for which she was 
sold to the London company. 

The vessel was exclusively appropriated to the 
conveyance of passengers. She had two cabins; 
one in the front, the other in the stern. The 
stern cabin was elegantly fitted up without berths, 
and furnished with a small but well selected li- 
brary. The engine occupied the middle of the 
vessel, the boiler being placed on the starboard 
side, and the cylinder and fly-wheel on the lar- 
board. There was nothing disagreeable in the 
movement of the machinery; when seated in the 
cabin a slight motion was perceptible, but not 
sufficient to impede writing. The vessel appear- 
ed larger than she actually was, in consequence 
of a gallery which projected on each side, and 
which formed a continuous deck, interrupted 
only by the paddle-boxes. The cabin windows 
opened on the gallery deck, and not immediately 
on the water. The smoke was carried off by a 
funnel, which also did duty as a mast, and car- 
ried a large square-sail. It seems, indeed, to have 
been the anxious wish of the constructors of the 
early steam-boats to disguise the ugly smoking 
chimney under the designation of a mast, and 
some even went so far as to raise up a top-mast 
in the thick folds of the dense smoke. Eighteen 
large port-holes were painted on the outside of 
the gallery, and two on the stern; and the ap- 
pearance of the vessel was so formidable to those 
to whom it was a new object, that several cap- 
tains of frigates stated that if they had met it at 
sea they would have endeavored to reconnoitre 
it previously to approaching it. 

Mr. Dodd went to Glasgow expressly for the 
purpose of fitting the Thames (as we shall now 
call her) for sea, and of navigating her to Lon- 
don. His crew consisted of a mate, four sea- 
men, an engineer, a stoker, and a cabin-boy. It 
was not without heavy misgivings on the part of 
many persons in Glasgow that Dodd started for 
his long voyage, but, full of confidence in his 
vessel and crew, he boldly put to sea in May, 
1815. The commencement of his voyage was 
far from auspicious, the weather was most unfa- 
vorable, and the sea ran extremely high in the 
narrow channel separating Scotland from Ire- 
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land. In consequence of the negligence or mis- 
understanding of the pilot, who had altered the 
course of the vessel during the night, they ran a 
great risk of being wrecked. Dodd had given 
orders that the vessel should be steered so as to 
gain the Irish coast by the morning. At break 
of day a heavy gale was blowing, and it was dis- 
covered, that instead of being off the coast of 
Ireland they were within half a league of a lee 
rock-bound shore, two miles to the north of Port 
Patrick. It blew too hard to attempt to beat off 
by the united power of sails and steam; Dodd, 
therefore, depending entirely on the power of his 
engine, laid the vessel’s head directly to wind- 
ward, and ordered the log to be kept constantly 
going. It was soon ascertained, to the great sat- 
isfaction of all on board, that the vessel was 
clearing the shore and going direct in the wind’s 
eye at the rate of three knots and ahalf. When 
he had acquired a sufficient offing, he bore away 
for Loch Ryan, and gained the Irish coast. Dodd 
was firmly of opinion that no other power than 
that of steam could have saved the vessel from 
destruction. He now continued his voyage to 
Dublin, where he determined to remain for a 
short time to rest his crew and to examine the 
machinery. Here it was that Mr. Weld first 
heard of the vessel, and we now leave him to de- 
scribe the rest of her voyage in his own words :— 


On the 25th May, 1815, I heard by accident 
that a steam-vessel had arrive at Dublin. I im- 
mediately went to see her, and found her on the 
point of starting with a number of curious _visi- 
tors upon an experimental trip in the bay. I was 
so much pleased with all that I saw and heard 
concerning her, that having previously intended 
to proceed to London, I determined to request 
Captain Dodd to receive me as a passenger and 
to be permitted to accompany him throughont 
the voyage. He at once consented ; and my wife 
having resolved on sharing the dangers of the 
voyage with me, we proceeded to make the nec- 
essary arrangements for our departure.* On 
the 28th May, being Sunday, we left the Liffey 
at noon. Many persons embarked with us from 
curiosity, but only to cross the bay as far as Dun- 
leary (now Kingstown), where they landed. 
Unfortunately, the sea was very rough, which 
occasioned the most violent sea-sickness amongst 
all the passengers. Several naval officers were 
on board, who were unanimous in declaring it to 
be their firm opinion that the vessel could not 
live long in heavy seas, and that there would be 
much danger in venturing far from shore. I 
deemed it right to inform my wife of this opin- 
ion; but although she suffered greatly from sea- 
sickness, she persisted in her intention of accom- 


* These, as the writer has often heard stated, com- 
prehended all, and probably more, than would now be 
required for a voyage to America. But it must be re- 
membered that this was the first long sea-voyage ; and 
even now persons would hesitate to undertake such a 
voyage in a small boat of fourteen-horse power. 
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panying me; and that evening, after having 
passed some hours on land at the house of a 
friend, the vessel put to sea, we being the only 
passengers. 

The shore was covered with several thousands 
of spectators, who cheered and wished us a pros- 

rous voyage. As we steamed into the bay of 

alkey, the sea was comparatively calm, and we 
calculated on a pleasant voyage during the night; 
but when beyond the shelter of the coast, we 
found it to be as rough as ever. The motion of 
the vessel differed essentially from that of a sail- 
ing- vessel, the action of the wheels on the water 
at each side prevented her rolling. The most 
disagreeable movement was felt when the waves 
struck the vessel on the beam, but even then her 
particular construction was advantageous; for 
the coverings which enclosed the wheels acted 
as buoys, and contributed to keep the vessel 
afloat. On such occasions the noise produced by 
the sudden compression of the air within the 
wheel-boxes was frightful. After having sustain- 
ed a concussion on one side, a second was gener- 
ally felt on the other by a sort of reaction, and a 
third but much more feeble succeeded, after which 
the vessel preserved a regular motion for several 
minutes. I do not recollect ever experiencing 
more than three of these concussions in rapid 
succession, and their invariable effect was to ter- 
minte the rolling motion, which sometimes lasts 
a long time in sailing-vessels. It cannot be denied 
that the concussions occasioned temporary alarm, 
accompanied as they were by the noise which 
has been mentioned and by the shaking of the 
whole vessel, but no permanent inconvenience 
resulted; on the contrary the equilibrium, as I 
have stated, was soon re-established, and the vessel, 
as sailors say, pursued a dry course, bounding so 
lightly over the waves that during the entire voy- 
age we were not once wetted even by the spray. 

We soon left far behind us all the vessels 
which sailed from Dublin with the same tide as 
we had done; and the following morning about 
nine o'clock we were off Wexford. The dense 
smoke which issued from our mast-chimney was 
observed from the heights above that town, and 
it was concluded that our vessel was on fire. All 
the pilots immediately put to sea to assist us; and 
on the arrival of the first boat alongside it is im- 
possible to describe the excessive surprise, min- 
| gled with disappointment, when they saw that 
we were in no danger whatever, and that their 
hopes of salvage were at an end. 

rhe weather had now become so stormy and 
bad that our captain determined to put into the 
port of Wexford, his great object being to navi- 
gate the vessel safely to London rather than by 
using great despatch to expose her to unneces- 
sary risk. 

We put to sea again at two o'clock, A. M., on 
Tuesday, May 30th, and steered for St. David's 
Head, the most westerly point of Wales. Dur- 
ing our passage across St. George’s Channel one 
of the blades of the starboard paddle-wheel be- 
came out of order. The engine was stopped, and 
the blade was cutaway. Some hours afterwards 
a similar accident happened to the other wheel, 
which was remedied in the same manner. The 
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loss of one blade in each paddle made no appa- 
rent difference in the progress of the vessel. 
Fortunately, when the accident occurred the sea 
was very calm, and we had passed all the shoals. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon, twelve 
hours after leaving Wexford, we reached the 
Pass of Ramsay, between the island of that name 
and St. David’s Head. We remained there for 
three hours to oil the engine and to give the sto- 
ker, who had not quitted his post for an instant 
since leaving Wexford, a little rest. In a short 
time several boats were seen coming to our as- 
sistance, the idea prevailing here as at Wexford 
that our vessel was on fire. We landed on the 
island of Ramsay, a most desolate spot, contain- 
ing only one habitation; we, however, procured 
some bread, butter, milk, cheese, and ale, with 
which we returned to the vessel and commenced 
steaming through the straits and across St. 
Bride’s Bay. ‘The weather had now become un- 
favorable, and the sea ran alarmingly high in the 
bay. The waves, indeed, were of such magni- 
tude that, when engulfed between them, the 
coast, although very lofty, could not be seen ; but 
the vessel held her way most gallantly over all. 
A small fleet of merchant vessels left the straits 
of Ramsay with us, but in the passage of the bay 
alone we had left them so far behind as to be able 
to see only their masts. 

On the south side of St. Bride’s Bay, between 
Skomar Island and the main land, isa nasty pas- 
sage called Jack Sound. 
the danger of attempting this passage excepting 
at high water and with a favorable wind, as there 
were several formidable whirlpools, which would 
seize the vessel and carry her on the rocks. 
Captain Dodd, however, who knew the power of 
his engine, insisted on going through the sound, 
in order to save five hours and another night at 
sea. The pilot reiterated his remonstrances, at 
the same time trembling with fear, but we passed 
through all the whirlpools with the greatest ease. 
Nothing, however, can be conceived more fright- 
ful than the aspect of some of the rocks, and es- 
pecially those called the Bishop and his Clerks, 
which are the scene annually of numerous ship- 
wrecks. Had we been in a sailing-vessel our 
position would have been most perilous; but our 
steam was all-powerful and brought us safely into 
Milford Haven. As we were steaming up the 
harbor we met his majesty’s mail-packet pro- 
ceeding from Milford to Waterford, with all her 
sails spread. We had passed her about a quar- 
ter of a mile when Captain Dodd determined to 
send some letters by her to Ireland. The Thames 
was immediately put about, and, in a few min- 
utes, we were alongside of the packet-ship, and 
sailed around her, notwithstanding that she con- 
tinued under way. We wrote a few short letters, 
and having put them on board the packet, sailed 
again round her, and then continued our course 
to Milford. 

During the whole of the 31st of May and the 
ist of June we had ample occupation at Milford 
in satisfying the curiosity of numerous naval 
officers, who were anxious to see the Thames 
and to examine her engine, as well as to test her 
sailing powers. It became necessary, also, to 
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clean the boiler, which had not been done since 
leaving Glasgow. It appeared to me on our 
passage that it was becoming by degrees filled 
with salt, and I questioned the engineer on the 
subject, but he assured me that not an atom 
had formed there. Nevertheless, when it was 
opened to be cleaned, a considerable quantity of 
fine salt was found in it, and it accordingly 
became necessary to clean the boiler again dur- 
ing the voyage. 

We put to sea late on the evening of the 31st, 
in company with the Myrtle sloop-of- war, whose 
captain (Bingham) was anxious to see how the 
Thames would behave in a rough sea; but the 
wind having fallen, the Myrtle could not get out 
of the harbor.* 

On Friday morning we were in the middle of 
the Bristol Channel, with no land visible, but 
towards evening we discovered the high coast 
which terminates England on the west; as the 
weather, however, again assumed a glooxay as- 
pect, our new pilot (the other having been dis- 
charged at Milford) judged that it would be 
imprudent that night to double the Land's End, 
so we shaped our course towards St. Ives. On 
approaching the shore, we perceived a crowd of 
small vessels making towards us with all possible 
rapidity by means of oars and sails. Here, as 
elsewhere, the alarm was taken on seeing a 
vessel judged to be on fire steering towards the 
town, an] all the disposable craft immediately 
*put tosea. The pilot-boats of this station are, 
without exception, the finest that I have ever 
seen. They carry two sails and six rowers. 
When they were told that we did not want them, 
they tacked about and severally sought to outsail 
each other. In the course of about seven miles 
we outran all o* them upwards of a mile. These 
seafaring men then told us that our vessel was 
the first that could surpass them in swiftness, and 
that they easily approached ships-of-war and 
custom-house cutters, which are esteemed the 
quickest sailers. All the rocks commanding St. 
Ives were covered with spectators; and when 
we entered the harbor, the aspect of our vessel 
appeared to ozcasion as much surprise amongst 
the inhabitants as the ships of Captain Cook pro- 
duced on his first appearance amongst the island- 
ers of the South Sea. This was no novelty to 
us, for wherever we had coasted along we were 
the object of equal astonishment, until the public 
papers, in announcing the arrival of a steam- 
packet in the Irish Channel, and giving some 
explanation of the mode in which the vessel was 


* In a private letter, giving an account of this part 
of the vovage, Mr. Weld says, “ We did not get away 
from Milford until near dusk. Captain Bingham, his 
wife, and a party of ladies. came on board our vessel 
and drank tea; and the Myrtle accompanied us. She 
was obliged to hoist royals and studding-sails to keep 
up with us, and at last, crowding all sail, she could get 
a very little ahead. Had the steam been fully xp, as 
they term it, we should have beaten her But the 
great superiority was yet to be shown. Dodd, in his 
gallantry, determined to carry the ladies back to Mil- 
ford, instead of consigning them to an open boat, 
which he accordingly performed, and left the sloop-of- 
war far behind; and when we returned to go to sea 
we found she had anchored, being unable to reach her 
former station.” 
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moved, in some measure diminished the wonder 
of the spectators, though not their curiosity. 

The port of St. Ives affords no shelter from 
the north-east wind, and as it began to blow very 
strong from that point, it was found advisable to 
earry the vessel into the port of Hale, four miles 
distant, when we cast anchor at the mouth of the 
river in a position of perfect safety. 

The operation of doubling the Land’s End 
had all along been represented as by far the 
most difficult and dangerous part of the whole 
voyage; and my wife and myself had according- 
ly gone across the neck of land to the south 
coast, where we thought of remaining until the 
vessel had come round and called for us. But 
as one of the motives which led us to undertake 
the voyage was its difficulty as well as its nov- 
elty, we resolved, instead of waiting for the 
Thames, to return to Hale, and to brave with 
Captain Dodd and the crew the dangers of the 
passage round the Land’s End. 

On Monday, June 5th, at four o’clock, the 
weather appearing milder, we re-embarked ; but 
in doubling Cornwall Head, the most northern 
of those two great promontories which terminate 
England on the west, a tremendous swell met us 
coming from the Atlantic, whilst the tide, which 
ran strongly down St. George’s Channel, com- 
bining with the swell, raised the waves to such a 
height as to render our position most alarming. 
The vessel seemed to suffer considerably, and 
the repeated concussions against the paddle-boxes 
terrified the pilot, who heard them for the first 
time. Night approached without any port being 
within reach, excepting that which we had left, 
and which was now too distant to think of re- 
turning to. Such was the state of things when 
Captain Dodd observed that the vessel sailed 
better before the waves than in any other direc- 
tion; he, therefore, spread some sails, and made 
a long tack close-hauled, so as to get out of the 
latitude when the swell struggled against the 
tide, and at the end of some hours we doub'ed 
the Land’s End, and found ourselves in a com- 
paratively tranquil sea. We were then at the 
entrance of the British Channel, which is always 
calmer than the Irish Sea; the sun shone out 
upon us, and the coast unfolded all its beauties 
of woods, villages, and rich cultivation, as we 
glided along. 

We arrived at Plymouth at eleven o’clock in 
the morning of Tuesday, the 6th of June. The 
harbor-master, who had never seen a steam-ves- 
sel before, was as much struck with astonishment 
when he boarded the Thames, as a child is in 
getting possession of a new plaything. He steered 
the vessel and we passed round several ships-of- 
war inthe bay. The sailors ran in crowds to 
the side of their vessels as we passed them, and 
mounting the rigging, gave vent to their obser- 
vations in a most amusing manner. ‘ 

The entire of Wednesday was taken up in 
showing the capabilities of the vessel to the port- 
admiral and to the naval officers who came on 
board. 

We left Plymouth at noon on the following 
day, and steamed without interruption to Ports- 
mouth, where we arrived on Friday, June 9th, 
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at eleven o'clock in the morning, having accom- 
plished one hundred and fifty-five miles in twen- 
ty-three hours. 

At Portsmouth, astonishment and admiration 
were, if possible, more strongly evinced than 
elsewhere. ‘Tens of thousands of spectators were 
assembled to gaze at the Thames; and the num- 
ber of vessels that crowded around us was so 
great, that it became necessary to request the 
ailmiral to give us a guard to preserve some de- 
gree of order. We entered the harbor in the 
most brilliant style, steaming in, with the assist- 
ance of the wind and tide, at the rate of from 
twelve to fourteen miles an hour. A court-mar- 
tial was at the time sitting on board the Gladi- 
ator frigate, but the novelty of our steam-boat 
presented an irresistible attraction, and the 
whole court came off to us, excepting the presi- 
dent, who was obliged by etiquette to retain his 
seat until the court was regularly adjourned. 

On Saturday, the 10th of June, the port-ad- 
miral (Sir Edward Thornborough) sent his band 
and a guard of marines at an early hour on 
board; and soon afterwards he followed, accom- 
panied by three admirals, eighteen post-captains, 
and a large number of ladies. The morning 
Was spent in steaming amongst the fleet, and 
running over to the Isle of Wight, the band 
playing in the fore part of the vessel extremely 
well. We then visited the Curacoa, the crack 
frigate at Portsmouth, commanded by Captain 
Towers. No words can describe the beauty and 
neatness of this ship. Buonaparte, who visited 
her in the Mediterranean, was all astonishment, 
and said that she ought to be called the Co- 
quette, as she seemed intended for any thing but 

















war. Sir Edward Thornborough was of opinion 
that the services of a vessel like ours for towing 
men-of-war into harbor would be invaluable; 
and I believe that he has made a report to Gov- 
ernment on this subject.* 

From Portsmouth we proceeded to Margate, 
which we reached on Sunday morning, the 11th, 
where we remained until the following day, 
when we embarked for our final trip at half-past 
eight in the morning, and at about six in the 
evening arrived at Limehouse, where we moored. 
As usual, we passed every thing on the Thames, 
— all the fast-sailing Gravesend boats, pleasure- 
bouts, West India ships, &e. The following ta- 
ble shows the distances and the time occupied in 





performing them :— 
Distance. Time. 
Dublin to Kingstown 8 nautical miles 1} hours | 
Kingstown Wexford 67 “ 3} 
Wexford “« Ramsay 63 “ m 
Ramsay “ = Milford 18 sas ie 
Milford “ St. Ives 110 «“ 19 
St. lves “ Plymouth 118 e 19 *« 
Plymouth “ Portsmouth 155 é Ba « 
Portsmouth “ Marzate 129 « 203 « 
Margate “ Limehouse 90 as 9 « 
Total 758 “ 121} “ 
* Dodd. who was examined before a committee of 
the House of Commons on the question of employing 
steamboats in the service of Government, says, that 





all the naval officers were delighted with the Thames ; 
and he read a letter which he had received from Sir | 
Edward Thornborough, the port-admiral, who declared 
that he was astonished at the swiftness of the vessel. | 
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The details that have been given ought to re- 
move all doubts respecting the utility of steam- 
vessels in cases where speed is desirable. On 
such stations as Dublin und Holyhead, where 
nothing is spared to accelerate the mails between 
London and Dublin, steam-packets would be of 
the greatest service, as also between Dover and 
Calais. 

It is proved incontestably by this first voyage 
on the ocean, that the paddles will work in the 
roughest sea, and that the progress of the steam- 
vessel, though certainly slower amidst high waves 
than in smooth water, is still greater than that 
of an ordinary sailing-vessel under similar cir- 
cumstances. During the whole of our voyage we 
did not meet with a single vessel that could keep 
up with us. As boats of speed, steam-vessels 
will, therefore, be invaluable; and in war 
But I forbear; too many sorrows rise to remem- 
brance with this word. We are now blessed 
with peace, and let us enjoy it. 





Thus ends Mr. Weld’s interesting account. 
We may add, that he was regarded in London 
as a lion, being overwhelmed with visits and in- 
vitations. In a private letter, written shortly 
after his arrival, he says, “ Every one, known 
and unknown, is calling and envying us our voy- 
age,— which, indeed, has fully answered my 
fondest expectations.” 

And when we remember that this was the 
first steamer that attempted our seas, and that 
she was only fourteen-horse power, it must be 
allowed that some courage was requisite to em- 
bark in so trail a vessel for so long a voyage. 

Dodd, in his examination before a committee 
of the House of Commons in 1815, to which al- 
lusion has been made, states, that the Thames 
carried fifteen tons of coals, and that the con- 
sumption was generally one ton for every hun- 
dred miles; he, however, ran the vessel from 
Portsmouth to Margate, a distance of one hnn- 
dred and twenty-nine nautical miles, with only 
one ton. It appears singular, that with such 
satisfactory practical evidence in favor of steam 
navigation steam-boats were not at once employ- 
ed to carry the mails between England and Ire- 
land. The Parliamentary committee, to their 
credit, recommended steam-packets; and Mr. 
Dodd, on behalf of himself and some friends, of- 
fered to be at the expense of building two steam- 
boats, provided he was guaranteed the convey- 
ance of the mails in the event of the packets fully 
answering his representations. To this spirited 
offer no further attention was given by Govern- 
ment than the usual formal letter of acknowledg- 
ment, and it was not till 1821 that steam-vessels 
were regularly established as post office packets 
on that important station: they were intended, 
in the first instance, merely as auxiliaries to the 
sailing-packets, but they soon superseded them. 
The regular establishment of ocean steam navi- 
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gation commenced with the Rob-Roy, a steamer 
of about thirty-horse power and ninety tons bur- 
den, which commenced running in 1818, between 


Greenock and Belfast. This vessel was estab- 
lished by Mr. David Napier, who was highly in- 
strumental in improving and advancing steam 
navigation. The Rob Roy plied for two winters 
with perfect regularity and success, and was af- 
terwards transferred to the English Channel to 





serve as a packet-boat between Dover and Ca- 
lais. From that period steam navigation pro- 
gressed most rapidly. Some idea of its extension 
may be gathered from the fact, that in 1815 there 
were only eight steam-vessels belonging to the 
United Kingdom, whereas in 1820 there were 
forty-three, and in 1840 eight hundred and six- 
teen. — Fraser’s Magazine. 








HOW REVOLUTIONS ARE MANAGED. 


It is established by evidence distinct and indis- 
putable, that “ France,” or the “French People,” 
had no more to do with founding the Republic 
than it had with overthrowing the Monarchy — 
far less. The evidence taken by the Committee 
of the Assembly on the insurrections of April 
and June throws a valuable light on the whole 
anterior history of the Revolution. The wit- 
nesses were the actors in that immense drama: 
each man paints himself a hero, an injured-by- 
lis-ungrateful-country patriot ; but most concur 
in damning each other, and all agree in proclaim- 
ing the anarchy of their councils. It was no 
majority of the nation that acted or decreed; 
there was no majority : every active party was 
manifestly a minority, and there were many of 
them. The Monarchy did not fall before a new 
institution all ready formed: the Monarchy fell 
by its own fault, and the Republic turned up 
peradventure : its founders were not even agreed 
what it should be; but it was sketched on the 
spot by a shoemaker, who evidently contempla- 
ted something very different from that which ex- 
ists under the Dictatorship of M. Cavaignac. 
The Cabinet of the Monarchy, mismanaging the 
contest about small reforms, raised a commotion 
which shook down the Monarchy; and in the 
sudden hubbub a host of political adventurers 
leaped forward to scramble for the power as it 
lay rolling about the streets of Paris. There was 
no common purpose, no understanding between 
the scramblers ; so little, that the scramble really 
went on long after the first outbreak. The scep- 
tre of power was snatched from one set after an- 
other, just as the valuables of an European crew 
murdered by savages pass from hand to hand in 
the precarious ownership of ignorant possession. 

The men who conspired to scramble had mo- 
tives as opposite as their purposes: they conspir- 
ed, many of them, with ulterior plans for the 
destruction of their accomplices. There was La- 
martine, glorying in the opportunity to compose 
a state as he would compose a poem or invent a 

book of travels; big with the idealism of some- 





thing — of what, is not to be discerned through 
the haze of his poetic language. There was 
Ledru Rollin, to set up mere Democracy, himself 
a candidate for the highest place. Louis Blanc, 
so eager to establish a cooperative model that he 
could not take time or thought to do it with the 
commonest degree of workmanlike skill. Blan- 
qui, Barbés, and their more savage adherents, 
laboring for a Red Republic. Caussiditre and 
Sobrier, occupying the Prefecture de Police, 
feigned foes, bent on a predatory Communism 
not to be confounded with Proudhon’s rigid the- 
ories or Louis Blanc’s eclectic Fourierism — 
Caussidiére and Sobrier did their best to estab- 
lish a reign of terror; Sobrier and his Monta- 
gnards performing the rough work, while Caussi- 
ditre winked at it and preoccupied the Police so 
as to shield the lawless terrorists against the vis- 
itation of hostile authority. The Napoleonists, 
the Legitimists, the Monarchists, joined in the 
scramble, but only at the edge of the crowd. 

It was the shoemaker Chenu, a hero of the 
Risquons-tout expedition against Belgium, that 
improvised the Provisional Government, compos- 
ed of the leading elements, all conflicting as they 
were. And no sooner was it formed than it set 
to work to destroy itself by internal antagonism. 
‘The Red Republic was contested in the coun- 
cils; Ledru Rollin against the large-voiced Ara- 
go, Lamartine splendidly generalizing, and Louis 
Blane compromising the dispute by substituting 
a red riband for a red flag. For in that stirring 
time more than one transitory institution rested 
on a basis of eloquent haberdashery. The 
“ shindies” in the supreme council emulated that 
recorded by the ingenious M. Chenu, at the Pre- 
fecture of Police; where Caussiditre accused a 
fellow patriot of treachery, politely invited him 
to commit suicide, and, with an excess of con- 
siderate attention, tendered the loan of a “ four- 
barreled pistol” for the purpose. M. de la 
Hodde was rude enough to refuse the obliging 
invitation, and nearly enjoyed the honor of mur- 
der — perhaps did so. 
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The measures were as distracted as the men. 
The history of the National Workshops is a sam- 
ple. Established by M. Marie to provide work 
for the dangerously idle, they were seized suc- 
cessively by Louis Blanc as a basis for his Social- 
ist experiment, by young Emile Thomas as an 
electioneering apparatus, by Caussiditre as a 
dépét for émeutes, and finally they supplied the 
army for the insurrection of June. The Garde 
Mobile, eliminated from the same class —“ cre- 
ated” by M. de Lamartine, as he declares, “ on 
a piece of grey paper”—ranged with the side 
of order; “they were proud,” says M. Arago, 
“of their uniforms.” The National Assembly, 
elected by the universal suffrage of that France 
which had become involuntarily Republican, was 
obstructed by the ‘“ Democrats,” who tried to 
tamper with the universal suffrage; but, having 
struggled into existence, the Assembly creates 
the Dictatorship of General Cavaignac, and 
cheers his rebukes to those showy patriots who 
‘think too much of themselves.” 

But where is “the People” all this while ? 
Where is “ France?” Wasit with Ledru Rol- 
lin, the Democrat, the Dictator in posse that 
was, the accused ? — with Lamartine, who sees 
political parties through the fozgy atmosphere 
of a Parisian Ossian, and comes forth from 
his retirement to tell his interrogaters that “ facts 
are connected together in political order in the 
same manner as in moral order;” that “on the 
25th of February a fact produced itself, and be- 
sides that fact an excess”— videlicet, a wish to 
wipe away society as weil as the throne ; that 
“the red flag was imagined as the sign of this 
idea;” that he “created” the Garde Mobile “on 
grey paper” to redress the balance ; and that 
practical General Cavaignac — this is the most 
tremendous and incriminating charge against the 
General — was not very eager to obey poetical 
M. de Lamartine in matters of strategy? Was 
the People with Caussiditre and Sobrier, now 
denounced as assassins; with Louis Blane, the 
defeated ; with Barbées, the inflamed ; with Blan- 
| qui, the spy? Chenu the shoemaker, was he 
“ France 7?” —*“ L'état! c’est moi” was it for 
him to borrow that vaunt ?— Yet these were the 
men that created, and were, the Government. 
Not only is it the reverse of true that any of 
these persons had the authority of “ France,” or 
represented “the People,” but each represented 
ar inconsiderable fractional minority. 

“A people cannot govern reel cannot even 
shape a government: it is too big, too clumsy 
and slow, to achieve an operation needing so 
much adroitness and promptitude. Chenu had 
the start of this majestic world altogether, and 
fairly beat it. Chenu can make a government, 
on the shortest notice, with punctuality and de- 
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spatch; quicker than he can turn out a pair of 
shoes to order. The man whose boots he was to 
have sent home that 25th of February was fain 
to fight in old boots, and got his feet wetted ; but 
M. Chenu gave France its Provisional Govern- 
ment on demand. Now France could not have 
done that for itself. 

However, there is a sort of “appeal to the 
country.” These hastily-cobbled governments, if 
they do not fit the notion of the people and re- 
ceive a tolerably wide sanction, do not stand. 
M. Chenu’s government, though a clever per- 
formance for a shoemaker, did not last so long as a 
pair of shoes. A slower but astronger and broad- 
er influence exercised a creative power; by vari- 
ous changes, the more steady and potent govern- 
ment of General Cavaignac was shaped. It is 
much threatened anu harassed by the fractions 
that call themselves “ the People ;” it does not it- 
self profess to be “ the People ;” nay, the General 
has gone so far as to avow that he would resist even 
the whole People if he thought that august but not 
infallible body in error. But somehow this new 
government has managed to attain more stability 
than its predecessors, by favor of its own inherent 
strength, its show of honesty, the seeming reality 
of its purposes, and the wide sanction which those 
qualities earn for it. When General Cavaignac 
declared that he should stick to his conviction and 
his purpose even in spite of the People, the Rep- 
resentatives of the People cheered, the funds rose, 
and citizens heaved the pleasant sigh of anxiety 
discharged. ‘The present government appears to 
be the best attained since the Revolution, not be- 
cause it issues decres, as M. Chenu’s nominees 
did, “‘in the name of the People,” but because 
it is created by the greatest and most intelligent 
power within the nation. — Spectator. 


—= = 


Gutta Percua on THE Monument. —This 
novel material, so famed for its utility, has lately 
risen to an extraordinary elevation in the metrop- 
olis, having reached even to the top of the Monu- 
ment, from whence the visitor to that noted ¢ol- 
umn may look upon a gutta percha tube one hun- 
dred and ninety feet in length, three inches in di- 
ameter, and one quarter of an inch thick. This 
tube passes up the centre of the Monament from 
its base to the gallery, at which point it is upheld 


| by a flange also made of gutta percha. It is in- 


tended for the conveyance of water, and is, we 
understand, highly approved by the civic authori- 
ties, being light in weight and economic in price. 
—_—o—— 

“Tt is a curious fact,” says the Medical Times, 
“ that the most carnivorous quadrupeds are more 
averse to devouring women than men.”— Yet 
women are described as the tender sex. 
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NAUTICAL BLUNDERS AND MANSLAUGHTERS. 


Several years ago — now, indeed, a consid- 
erable number — large spinning mills were erect- 
ed in this country, and the work of the cottage 
was transferred to the factory. For a time ac- 
cidents were of frequent occurrence. People 
heard every other week that some girl had been 
caught in the machinery and killed in a cotton 
mill—that another had been similarly entan- 
gled and lamed by a flax machine — that a third 
was disabled in a woollen factory. Matters 
went on in this way for years. The light and 
flowing dress of young women rendered them 
peculiarly liable to accidents of this description. 
At last the Legislature decreed that machinery, 
wherever practicable, should be boxed in. This 
act trampled on the abstract principle of free- 
trade. Extremes actua!ly meet on some occa- 
sions; and in this instance, the extreme view, 
that a man may do what he likes with his own, 
shakes hands and hob-nobs cordially with anoth- 
er extreme principle, that no power on earth 
should interfere with what a man Goes with his 
own. The doctrine of free-trade is overstrained 
when people argue from it against the control of 
the State over the acts of private persons. 

Many centuries since, men began in these 
islands to draw together in small communities; 
and they erected their huts very close to some 
strong castle, to whose owner they were bound 
in vassalage, whom they were required to pro- 
tect, and towards whom they also looked for 
protection. The infant power of trade and com- 
merce was weak for a time before the baron’s 
mace. By slow degrees, at last, the citizen or 
burgess power made itself recognised in the 
state. They exchanged blows with the barons, 
and they came off successfully. They had mon- 
ey and men—strong arms, and heavy purses 
that were always growing heavier. Kings saw 
their influence—feared the aristocracy, and 
sought favor with the citizens, by endowing 
them with new and great privileges. They 
reared higher houses. They piled house above 
house — flat over flat — and three fourths of their 
number were perched in the sky, away from 
any immediate contact with the earth. 

The houses began to be carried higher, the 
streets and lanes between them waxed narrower, 
as the necessities of mutual self-defence grew 
and increased amongst the burgesses. The Health 
of Towns Bill was then originated, because it 
was then that the disease of towns began. We 
have been suffering long for the quarrels and 
transgressions of our ancestry. We have paid, 

n typhus fever and consumption, as they paid 





in the plague, penalties for their sins, for which 
Viscount Morpeth wants now to compound, on 
account of the people, at one stroke, by act of 
Parliament. 

The Health of Towns Bill originates in the 
disease of crowded localities. Parliament dis- 
covered that lives were lost from the unnatural 
condition of the population in the large towns, 
and has at last applied a remedy to one half, ex- 
actly, of the three kingdoms. Ireland, Scotland, 
and London are left out, and the provincial 
towns of England alone are included. Still, 
much has been gained, and the Legislature can- 
not delay, we believe, longer than the close of 
1849, bills necessary to authorise the commence- 
ment of burghal reforms in sanatory arrange- 
ments everywhere. 

This Health of Towns Bill is a great invasion 
of the two extreme principles that we have al- 
ready named — the extremes of oppression and 
of liberty —the dictates said to have issued 
from Newark and Manchester respectively — 
dogmas that common-sense is daily casting down 
and trampling under foot. 

The herring fishery affords employment toa 
vast number of persons, on the east coast of 
Scotland, during, the months of July and Au- 
gust. There is a remarkable dissimilarity in this 
respect between the east and the west coast. 
The latter is cut up into almost innumerable 
lochs and bays, and sheltered by the multitude of 
islands grouped in all sizes and forms, and bear 
the name of legion for numbers, from Arran and 
Bute in the Frith of Clyde, to the stormy Frith 
of Pentland. The east coast has no shelter of 
this kind. Itis bare and open. From Berwick- 
on-Tweed to the Pentland there are only two 
inlets, and they are seas in themselves. The 
Frith of Forth, and the Moray Frith, afford little 
or no shelter to small fishing boats employed off 
their headlands. The Frith of Tay is not fre- 
quented by fishermen, and all the coast besides 
consists of small bays, with their headlands en- 
tirely unsheltered from the swell, and it is often 
a wild swell in the German ocean. 

The fishings of the west coast are almost en- 
tirely neglected ; while those of the east are pros- 
ecuted with considerable vigor and great industry 
by the villagers from the southern border of Scot- 
land to the utmost north. The herring fishery 
at this season extends no farther south than Kin- 
cardineshire. Ata much later period the her- 
rings find their way to the Frith of Forth and 
the south, but during summer and autemn they 
are confined within the boundary we have nam- 
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ed. There are several towns which have acquir- 


ed great celebrity as fishing stations. Wick 
on the northern headland, and Fraserburg and 
Peterhead on the southern headland of the Mo- 
ray Frith, are the principal stations. Nearly all 
the fishermen and boats of that extensive frith 
are collected at some one of these three ports, 
and a large number of fishers, with their boats, 
emigrate for two months in each summer from 
the south of Scotland, and from the north-west 
coasts. We have named the three principal cur- 
ing stations; but from Peterhead, and especially 
from Aberdeen to the eastern point of Fifeshire, 
and around all the coast of the Frith of Forth, 
the tourist by sea will observe at every two or 
three miles small villages nestling at the foot of 
the bold coast, or perched on the top of the high 
banks that rise abruptly from the beach. There 
is seldom anything picturesque in these villages. 
Looking out sternly, on so fur as man can see a 
boundless expanse of water, there is, in dark and 
sullen days, when the eastern gales disturb the 
restless ocean beneath them, a wild and savage 
grandeur in these groups of small cottages, with 
their boats hauled up in their little harbors, more 
frequently formed of a natural ledge of rock than 
by artificial means. Without a single shrub or 
tree around them, for none will grow upon the 
brow of the banks immediately over the sea, they 


stand entirely bare and unprotected from the | 


bitterness of the blast, like sentinels over the 
movements of the water, watching for the secu- 
rity of all who rest behind. The fisherman’s life 
has, however, very little poetry or romance in 
its composition. It is a matter of fact — of wet 
and of cold life—a life of hard and ceaseless, 
and often ill-rewarded labor. 
and it extends to both sexes. The fisherman’s 
wife works as hard, and is nearly as much ex- 
posed to witd and weather as her husband. She 
collects his bait for the white fishing amongst the 
rocks, or in the sands beside their fishing ground. 
That pursuit permits no choice of time or circum- 


It begins early, 


stances. Tide waits for none, and she must study | 


the tide. In all seasons, during every extremity 
of weather, when the tide serves, she must scram- 
ble amongst the rocks, or wade in the sands, a 


patient bait gatherer. She has indeed a change 











in the nature of her labor; for she is the mer- 


chant —the buyer and seller for the family. 
Very frequently, day by day, this powerful class 
of females carry for six or seven miles to market 
a load of fish that half the ladies —or for that 
matter, half the gentlemen of the land— could 
not move if it were placed before them. The 
children of the village are made useful almost 
from their earliest infancy. Boys and girls of 
three or four years old can assist their mother or 
their sister in collecting bait; and this fatal fa- 
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cility in being useful is most injurious to their 
intellectual culture. During recent years some 
progress has been made in conveying instruction 
to the communities of fishermen; and we do not 
know any section of the population amongst 
whom these efforts have been more successful. 
The families of fishers rarely marry into those of 
the neighboring peasantry. They dwell strictly 
amongst their own people; and as the villages 
are small— containing from two or three hun- 
dred to a thousand persons, and few of them a 
larger population — the villagers are all related 
to each other within very close degrees of con- 
sanguinity. From their mode of life, supersti- 
tion naturally lasted amongst them for a longer 
period than their more changeable neighbors. 
There never were Conservatives firmer in their 
determination to maintain the existing position of 
things than the hardy fishers of Scotland. We 
could name amongst them many worthy Colonel 
Sibthorpes — sturdy men, who would not budge 
one inch, not one hair’s-breadth from the prac- 
tice of their ancestors. How many sad calamities 
are directly traceable to this fatal conservatism ? 
Steam startled them. The shrieking engines, 
breaking up into foam their own waters, were 
profane in their eyes. Old matrons foretold their 
fate. So many temptations of Providence, as 
they believed them to be, could not prosper. 
Summer after summer, however, passed, and 
still the number of steamers increased, until per- 
sons who were old enough to remember the can- 
nonading on the Dogger bank — and how Lord 
Dunean’s victory frightened the fish, decided that 
the noisy paddles of the steamers were doing the 
same bad work —for they held that fish of all 
descriptions were naturally shy, quiet, unobtru- 
sive animals — and especially great haters of all 
boisterous noises. Their forebodings have been 
disappointed, but the reason 1s evident. The 
universality of the evil has neutralized its effects. 
The fish might wander to other seas, but steam 
followed them; and now the packets are estab- 
lished objects, and would be missed. 

The late Dr. Brewster, of Ferryden, was the 
first great innovator on the habits of a Scotch 
fishing village. He was one of the few men who 
combine with great intellect much suavity of 
manner, and indomitable perseverance. His 
oy inions were slowly formed. In every instance 
they were the produce of careful thought. But 
once formed, they were maintained and acted 
out with singular perseverance. This gentleman 
became, in early life, the minister of a parish 
which comprehened the villagers of Ferryden. 
He determined to use every effort to destroy 
their prejudices, to bring them forward in the 
race of life with their neighbors, to establish 
amongst them all the means of improvement 
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available in society, and to persevere under any 
discouragement. In the year 1843, along with 
nearly one-half of the parochial ministers in Scot- 
land, he abandoned his living on conscientious 
principles. His signature was the first to one of 
the declarations connected with thatevent. He 


- pointed out all the trees around the manse — 


large, full-grown trees—a neat and tasteful 
shrubbery, encircling a very excellent garden, 
wearing all the venerable and pleasing charac- 
teristics of forty years’ cultivation — for a garden 
is comparatively valueless in its youth; and he 
remarked that when he came into the parish 
there was neither tree nor shrub on the place. 
He had planted every tree, and each had its par- 
ticular history and remembrances. They were 
the notes of a long life, and served their owner 
as memorials of many events in which he felt 
interested. To a stranger it was not profitless 
to recall the time when short grass covered the 
ground, now so differently occupied; and strive 
to place the scene of 1800 beside that of 1843. 
The difference was immense, but not greater 
than on the social and religious aspect of Ferry- 
den. A life had changed a spot of earth from a 
bleak and cheerless hill-head, looking coldly out 
on the ocean, to the tastefully wooded grounds 
ofa neat mansion. The same life had done infi- 
nitely more to the pecuniary circumstances, the 
character and position of the fishers in Ferryden, 
Other parties followed his example; and there is 
a great change working in the character and ac- 
quirements of the fishing population. Still, theirs 
is a precarious, toilsome existence. Their life is 
ever taken in their hand. Their avocation is la- 
borious, and their rest a misfortune, as it length- 
ens, growing into a calamity ; for it is inseparably 
connected with involuntary idleness and a cessa- 
tion of earnings. 

The calamities of their dangerous oceupation 
fall with more severity on families, from the con- 
struction of society in these villages. We re- 
marked that all the inhabitants of a village are 
mutually and nearly related. This feature is 
carried out closer still in a boat’s crew. The 
loss of a single boat’s crew may fall entirely on 
one family. That has been the rule with fishers 
in all parts of the world, and at alltimes. It was 
so with the fishers of Syria, who cast their nets 
into the sea of Galilee two thousand years since. 
It is so with the fishermen of Scotland at the 
present day. 

The herring fishery on the east coast is prose- 
euted during the last month of summer and the 
first of harvest. Therefore it should be peculiar- 
ly safe. But it must be conducted through the 
night, and that necessity in some measure coun- 
teracts any other advantage. Very few seasons 
pass without the loss of one or two boats; but 
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we remember no loss so great as that which oc- 
curred on the night of Friday the 18th of Au- 
gust last. The appearance of the evening did 
not lead the most skilful fishermen to anticipate 
ahurricane. The storm, indeed, must have been 
comparatively limited in its range. Its force was 
expended before it reached the centre of the is- 
land, and on the western coast was hardly felt. 
There are no traces of its influence in England. 
Tt was an afternoon of heavy rain in the west of 
England; but there was nothing to distinguish 
the night, no sign out of Scotland to mark it as 
a night of deep distress. The hurricane was not 
only limited in extent, but also in time. Before 
Saturday was far advanced it had passed; but 
the shore, from Kincardine on the south, to Caith- 
ness in the north, was strewed with the wrecks 
of many more than a hundred fishing vessels, and 
more than a hundred lives were lost. The fish- 
ing boats and nets are costly, and they are the 
property of the fishermen. Many persons thus 
saved their lives, but lost the earnings of years of 
hard labor. Many more lost their lives, and their 
property was destroyed and lost to their families. 
From the manner in which these families are 
connected together, it is difficult to suppose a 
sadder trial than many of them experienced on 
Saturday the 19th, deprived by one sharp, sud- 
den stroke, of relatives and property — of all 
on earth on whom they had a claim —and all 
that years of patient industry had accumulated. 
The last is the minor evil, but one still of serious 
magnitude. It must aggravate sorrow when a 
messenger tells a wife that she is a widow, and 
ruined by the same stroke— when she looks on 
her children to remember that they have been 
made orphans and beggars by a blow. The loss 
of property is the smallest calamity; and the dif- 
ference between the smallest and the greatest is 
so large, that the former may well be, for a time, 
absorbed and forgotten in the latter, by the suf- 
ferers themselves; while spectators need not for- 
bear their sympathy for both afflictions. Mr. 
Hume, in the House of Commons, has suggested 
the propriety of some assistance being afforded by 
the Government in this case. The Government 


_ have been obliged to assist men who can hardly 





be persuaded to work for themselves and their 
families; and they may very fairly aid an indus- 
trious class who never sought to share in public 
bounty, and do not now seek, when a frightful 
misfortune has fallen on them. There were two 
classes of sufferers—those who lost life and 
property — rather more than a hundred men — 
and those who lost property alone, consisting of 
several hundred persons. 

These people never had anything more than 
the deep sea and hard labor to draw their money 
from; and the lowest estimate of the property 
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lost is £10,000, while others carry it up to £20,- 
000. Either of these sums is large for a number 
of villagers to have accumulated, or to lose. 
We sincerely trust that by public subscription, 
or by some other means, the loss of property will 
be partially compensated to the living. For the 
dead, we can do nothing more than aid, however 
slightly, those whom they have suddenly left 
in penury and grief. That is a duty — the im- 
mediate duty — but not the greatest work to be 
done in the circumstances. We believe that 
means might be adopted to insure the boats of 
the fishermen, if not their nets. Their business 
would thus be shortened of one risk, and the re- 
sults of their industry would be secured. The 
premium of insurance would be well paid, to se- 
cure steadiness in their circumstances. That 
might be done, and more must be accomplished. 
The class of boats in use amongst the Scotch 
fishers are unable to cope with heavy seas. They 
are entirely open, and therefore directly liable 
to the most fatal accidents. 'The men themselves 
will change nothing until they are compelled by 
some superior power, and decked vessels would 
cost more money than they perhaps can afford to 
pay. The same argument that induced the 
Legislature to require mill-owners to screen off 
their machinery should compel the owners of 
boats to substitute decked vessels for the present 
craft. The same reasons that are now to be em- 
ployed in providing habitable dwellings for the 
hovels in existence, or the cellars in towns where 
so many families live, should induce the Legisla- 
ture to provide against undue risk of lives in 
boats of insufficient construction. In addition 
to the increased security against wrecks and the 
loss of life, the employment of decked boats 
would be a sanatory measure, and would afford 
some protection to the fisherman on the water 
from those exigencies of weather and tempera- 
ture to which he is now unnecessarily exposed. 
The substitution of a good for an inferior article 
in boat-building would be profitable even in a 
pecuniary point of view. 
boat can go to sea, or, being out, can keep at sea, 














means more consistent with feminine character 
of earning a livelihood. They are an important 
class; for what is added by them to the national 
means or wealth is entirely gained. Their avoca- 
tion is of national importance, because it undoubt- 
edly serves as a nursery for both the commercial 
and naval marine. Weexpect this great calam- 
ity to lead first to the adoption of means to in- 
sure generally the nets and lines of fishermen, if 
that be practicable; but particularly their boats, 
which can be readily effected; and, second, a 
Legislative act against the use of those open boats 
that, for a business requiring to be followed often 
forty or fifty miles from their port, are man-traps 
— means merely of shortening existence by ac- 
cident and sudden death. The pertinacity with 
which the Scotch fishermen adhere to inefficient 
and dangerous vessels is astonishing. It is one 
of several nautical blunders in which we persist, 
against all reason. We have no doubt whatever, 
that the hundred bodies and the hundred boats 
that strewed the coast, on the Saturday morning 
named, were men and property literally sacrific- 
ed to a most incompetent system. We may be 
told, that these men should know, and do know, 
the kind of vessel safest to navigate, and best 
calculated to promote their business. We shall, 
however, hear that only from parties who are 
themselves unacquainted with this profession — 
who, probably, never were with an open boat in 
a stormy sea — and who seem to think that mea 
are so many machines, to be managed by fixed 
and unalterab:e laws. We cannot altogether ex- 
plain the cause of the insane adherence by our 
fishermen to their unwieldly boats, but we are 
perfectly convinced that almost every life lost in 
these frail craft is a case of manslaughter. 

The hurricane of the 18th did not produce 
the only great nautical catastrophe of the past 
month, arising also from an equally obvious 
The sad and short voyage of the 
Ocean Monarch from Liverpool, on the 24th, 


blunder. 


_ produced a still more terrible loss of life and 


The crew of a decked 


out; or must often, when engaged in their em- | 


ployment, cut their lines or nets adrift, and seek 
refuge. ‘The number of men and families inter- 
ested in the business is not so insignificant as 
to make their circumstances unimportant to the 
nation. The fishermen of Scotland are a numer- 
ous body. They supply not onty their own 
country, but a large proportion of the fish con- 
sumed in London. They are far more numer- 
ous than the chimney-sweepers, for whose pro- 
tection a bill was properly passed. They are 
more numerous than the female miners, whom 
the Houses of Parliament instructed to seek 





property. The ship was a New York liner, 


_ owned in New York, and subject to none of the 
when the crew of an open boat are unable to go 


regulations affecting British vessels. The num- 
ber of the passengers and crew was 398. The 
proper management of that number of passen- 
gers and crew, on a voyage of probably six or 
eight weeks, required great pradence, decision, 
and even courage, from the commander. The 
facility with which the lives of hundreds of per- 
sons are committed to the charge of one indi- 
vidual, without any inquiry regarding his charac- 
ter and qualifications, shows how cheaply we 
have all learned to hold life. When this ship 
was in the Channel, and off Formly light-house, 
an alarm of fire was raised; and it was found 
that the flames had made considerable progress, 
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From the discovery, the ship was a scene of most 
unmitigated and desperate confusion. The Amer- 
ican captain and his crew appear to have sought 
their personal safety above all things from the 
moment that danger appeared. ‘That conduct 
is not characteristic of American seamen, who 
are generally daring and reckless. The imputa- 
tion in this case cannot be wiped away, although 
it may be denied, but rather should be the mat- 
ter of apology. A ship on fire at sea offers the 
most trying position in which any man can be 
placed. The difficulty was aggravated in this 
case by the time when the fire occurred. It was 
ai midday, and that was so far a great advan- 
tage ; but it was also on the morning of leaving 
port, and before the passengers, as the captain 
states, had been numbered and located. There 
was no authority fairly recognised. The captain 
and his officers were probably personally un- 
known to many of the passengers. There was, 
and could be, no order existing on the ship; 
and all these apologies are in favor of the cap- 
tain and his men. They also furnish a proof of 
bad, but very common, arrangement, to which 
we shall afterwards refer. 

The disorder on the ship, from the moment 
that the flames appeared, caused the death of 
many individuals who might have been saved, 
They were not even warned of the dangers of 
the positions where many of them sought refuge 
from the elements combined against them; and, 
in executing the first orders given, a number of 
the passengers were destroyed. 
thus described : — 


The event is 


“The passengers became frantic with despair, 
and numbers at once plunged in the ocean to 
escape the more awful death which apparently 
awaited them. Husbands were thus severed from 
their wives, and wives from their husbands, and 
children from both. The captain, finding that 
all control over the poor creatures was gone, and 
that the fire was making rapid progress, ordered 
both anchors to be lowered, in the hopes of 
bringing the vessel’s head to the wind. In the 
act of lowering the anchors, many of the unfor- 
tunate passengers were dragged into the ocean, 
they having seated themselves on the chain ca- 
bles, and were thus launched into eternity.” 


After making every allowance for a confusion 
inseparable from dangers of this kind, it seems 
remarkable that nobody told these people to 
make way for the anchors before they were 
dropped. There are few seamen, we think, 
who would not have deemed some warning prac- 
ticable and necessary. Two minutes’ time would 
have warned each person individually; and it 
does not seem that time was of so much impor- 
tance in that particular operation. Time was 
of the utmost value in reference to the fire, and 
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to the lives exposed to danger ; but the dropping 
of the anchors one minute sooner or later was 
not an operation for which it was necessary to 
sacrifice life. 

The captain gives the following account of 
himself, after the passengers became unmanage- 
able :— 


“In spite of all that could be done, the flames 
increased. I gave orders to get the boats out. 
Two of them were got out, but before the lash- 
ings of the others could be cut, they were en- 
veloped in flames. The mate and several of the 
passengers, with part of the crew, got into one 
of the boats which was lowered, and a portion 
of the crew with some passengers into the other. 
The last thing which I did, was to throw over- 
board a topgallant-yard, with the assistance of 
the carpenter and one or two men, with a rope 
attached to it to muke it fast alongside, and to 
tell the people to jump overboard and cling to 
it. Then finding the flames approaching so 
rapidly that I could neither get forward nor aft, 
I was obliged to heave myself overboard, and 
cling to the spar for a short time; but finding 
that there were too many already clinging to it, 
I swam toa board which fortunately floated near 
us, and, after remaining in the water about half 
an hour, was picked up by the boat belonging 
to the Queen of the Ocean.” 


The Queen of the Ocean is a yacht owned 
by Mr. Littledale, of Liverpool, who came up 
with the burning ship before any other vessel, 
and adopted all the means that he could devise, 
in conjunction with some other gentlemen who 
were on his yacht, to save the lives of the crew 
and passengers. They did save thirty-eight in- 
dividuals. Accordmg to his own statement, the 
captain left his ship half an hour before the 
yacht arrived. The yacht was in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ocean Monarch, before the Brazil- 
ian steam-frigate, the New World, the Prince of 
Wales, and other vessels that ultimately succeed- 
ed in saving nearly two hundred persons off the 
wreck. The captain, therefore, must have vol- 
untarily leaped from his ship after the spar, at 
least an hour, and probably two, before the ves- 
sel was untenable; as is proved by the fact that 
two hundred persons, whom he was bound to 
have directed and aided in their escape, were 
taken off safely, after the time we have men- 
tioned elapsed from his departure. He seems 
to exonerate himself for dropping from his ship 
after the spar, by the plea that the mate, with 
part of the crew, had abandoned the vessel and 
‘arried off two boats; and that he could get 
neither fore nor aft on account of the flames ap- 
proaching so rapidly. The departure of the 
mate and the crew will not excuse the departure 
of the captain also, and it is certain that two 
hundred persons remained in the ship for a long 
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period after he could remain no longer. The 
retreat is more inexplicable, because he must 
have seen the steamers coming down to his as- 
sistance, and could calculate accurately the time 
that would pass before their aid could be ren- 
dered. 

The first mate, who is mentioned as having 
left the ship with one of the boats, jumped over- 
board to preserve that particular boat from sink- 
ing, and was drifted away from the vessel with- 
out oars; but he returned whenever he was 
enabled, and assisted so successfully in rescuing 
the passengers, that he received their thanks, 
and was particularly noticed by the French 
Princes on board of the Brazilian frigate. There 
is no imputation attached to him, for he acted 
the part of a cool and brave man in the midst 
of unexpected danger. 

Tne Queen of the Ocean yacht was the first 
vessel, as has been stated, that approached the 
Ocean Monarch ; and the following note of sea- 
men and of passengers saved by the yacht, will 
convince any person that the crew of the burned 
ship failed in their duty :— 


“ Seamen.— Captain Murdoch; William James 
Moore, carpenter; George Vane, William Blodg- 
et, Jonathan Sweet, Richard Brannon, Jolin 
M’Loughlin, Christian Christian, Thomas Hiler, 
Christopher J. Austin, Adam Jones, Charles D. 
Locke, William R. Neland, Isaac Stockwell, 
Charles Nason, John Keeler, W. H. Pratt, Sam- 
ucl Moray, Henry Colver, and Henry Jones. 


“ Passengers. — Whiston I. Bristow, London ; 
Patrick MacManas, John Horridge, Patrick 
Oregan, Patrick M’Mahon, Patrick Griffin, 
John Kelly, Dennis Cochrane, Peter Smith, 
Anna Roper, Bilston, Birmingham; Mary Ma- 
guire, County Cavan; Mary Carey, Thurles.” 


This statement must be compared with anoth- 
er to bring out its full import : — 


“The passengers on board were as follows : — 
Steerage, 322; second cabin, 22; first cabin, 6; 
crew, 47; doctor, 1; making a total of 398. Of 
these, 32 were saved by the Queen of the 
Ocean, 160 by the Affonso, 16 by a fishing 
smack, and 17 by the Prince of Wales, being a 
total of 225 saved, leaving 173 to be still ac- 
counted for.” 


The crew and doctor were 48 persons, the 
passengers were 350 — the crew were not quite 
one-seventh of the passengers in number; but 
the first vessel that came up, when other vessels 
were in sight — and seamen should have known 
that more aid would probably reach them in 
time — picked up 20 of the crew and 12 of the 
passengers! At that time all the officers and 
crew appear to have been out of the ship, and 
they seem, with the exception of the chief mate, 
to render a very unsatisfactory account of them- 











selves. Some of the crew have given the cap- 
tain a certificate of good conduct “ under their 
hands ;” but a certificate from them is emi- 
nently absurd. They need to be-certified, and 
nobody would do that. 

The duties to be expected from the seamen of 
a passenger ship in moments of danger should 
be understood. If their first duty be to make 
out of the way, the passengers have no chance 
with them, because they must always have the 
readiest access to boats, or, as in this euptain’s 
There is no doubt whatever that 
every lost life on that ship might have been 
saved by a few resolute men pointing out their 
danger to the passengers, and remaining on 
their vessel; for all the deaths were caused in 
lowering the anchors, by the fall of masts, or 
from persons in despair precipitating themselves 
into the sea. Their despair was not unnatural, 
when they found the ship abandoned by the 
captain and the crew. They must have deemed 
the danger, terrible as it was, nearer than the 
reality, and acted on that conviction. Only two 
persons connected with the vessel, according to 
the narrative, discharged their duty well. One 
of them, a stewardess, perished in attempting to 
remove some gunpowder from the cabin; and 
the other was the first mate. 

We refer to these afflictive losses, not with 
the view of recording events, however melan- 
choly, but of offering the suggestions for which 
their occurrence makes space and opportunity ; 
but we cannot pass from the narrative without 
noticing the coincidence through which the 
French Princes, Prince de Joinville and the 
Due de Aumale, with the Princess and Duchess, 
in a Brazilian steam-frigate, were led to the spot 
at the time when they were enabled to be of 
essential service. The young Princes were 
anxious to be useful, and they were able to save 
more than half the passengers. Their conduct 
towards the unfortunate people, so strangely 
‘ast into their company, was most commendable. 
They cheerfully resigned the frigate for their 
accommodation, and placed all in their power at 
the emigrants’ disposal, while at Liverpool they 
contributed liberally to their subsequent support. 
Diplomatists cannot meet a great accident by 
design, but there could not have been a better 
stroke of diplomacy than this affair for the 
interests of the Princes. We do not detract 
from their merit, and their benevolent exertions 
for, and kindness to, the passengers, 139 of 
whom were taken on board their vessel, when 
we note the business, in the present state of 
France, as a turning point in their favor. The 
French people admire gallant or generous acts, 
and the two Princes—one of them the most 
popular person in his family — will be mentioned 
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in a different tone in their own country from 
that used towards them generally since February 
last. 

There is one man, Frederick Jerome, a sailor 
on board the New World, whose courage saved, 
in the last extremity, fifteen persons who were 
left on the ship, then burning violently, after all 
the other passengers then alive had been extri- 
cated. He carried a line up the bows of the 
vessel, and lowered fifteen passengers, principal- 
ly women and children, singly and safely into 
the boats, and was the last man that left the 
Ocean Monarch, which was burning by that 
time like a furnace. That man occupied the 
captain’s place, and discharged his last duty on 
his vessel. 

The fate of this ship, and half of her passen- 
gers, indicates several changes essentially neces- 
sary in the construction and management of 
emigrant ships. The accident was reported to 
have arisen from a fire having been put igno- 
rantly into a wooden ventilator by a passenger. 

The captain denies that statement, and as- 
cribes the catastrophe to a pernicious prac- 
tice :-— 


“ As to the origin of the fire, I differ from a 
published statement that I have seen. There 
was no wooden ventilator on board the ship; 
the ventilators were of iron. The fire origi- 
nated, in my opinion, from smoking, among the 
steerage passengers; the night before several 
pipes were taken from them. The fire was in- 
stantaneous ; five minutes after it was discovered, 
the whole stern of the ship was in flames. The 
cargo consisted of iron, dry goods, salt, and 
earthenware, the latter being packed in crates 
stuffed with straw.” 


It is impossible to prevent emigrants from 
smoking on their passage out; but it would 
neither be expensive nor difficult to provide « 
fire-proof smoking apartment, where they might, 
if they would, safely for themselves and others, 
indulge in that luxury. 

The regulations for emigrant vessels should 
involve a rigorous arrangement of all luggage 
and berthing before the vessel leaves the port. 

British laws cannot reach the captains of the 
United States ships; and if the Navigation 
Laws are to be repealed, it will be impossible to 
impose any restrictions whatever. But, for our 
part, perceiving no injurious monopoly in the 
principle of these laws, although their operation 
may be in divers cases harsh, we should prefer 
to their repeal a new enactment regarding the 
examination of officers for ships, especially emi- 
grant or any passenger vessels, in which so many 
lives are entrusted to the care of one man, and 
that man often inadequate. 

A surgeon requires to pass an examination 
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and to receive license before he be permitted to 
practise ; but there are no surgeons who have 
ever in their professional capacity the care of 
398 lives on their hands. 

The rapidity with which the fire spread indi- 
cates the necessity of some change in the inter- 
nal construction of emigrant and passenger 
ships. The captain denies that any of the ven- 
tilators were of wood; while one of his officers 
ascribes the calamity to a fire being accidentally 
kindled in a wooden ventilator. There is some 
discrepancy in this case; but it is not material ; 
for most persons are aware that in emigrant 
ships there is a great number of divisions run up 
with thin dry laths, and it is astonishing that a 
greater number of accidents by fire do not 
occur. It would be easy to obviate this danger, 
but the remedy would increase the cost of con- 
struction. The internal divisions of emigrant 
vessels might either be completed of iron or 
covered with zinc, or a less expensive metal. 

The change would be in favor of the passen- 
gers in every respect. It would promote clean- 
liness, and consequently comfort, on board, and 
very greatly diminish the risk of fire. 

The boats of a passenger ship should be com- 
petent to convey, in an ordinary sea, the num- 
ber of persons for which the vessel was licensed, 
in addition to the crew; and should be so stowed 
away that they could Se launched without the 
loss of time, evidently incurred in this case. 
From the moment that the fire was discovered 
to be dangerous, the boats shou'd have been 
prepared and placed, so far as possible, out of 
harm’s way. All the boats except two were de- 
stroyed in the conflagration ; but as there were 
398 persons on the Ocean Monarch, it would 
be interesting to know the exact number that 
she carried. In accidents of this or any other 
nature, boats are frequently swamped, or ren- 
dered useless in the struggles of the passengers 
to crowd them; but that could not occur if it 
were known that they were sufficient to carry 
away every person in the ship. The boats were 
burned in this unfortunate case; and although 
we cannot recall any previous instance of a 
ship’s boats being burned in similar cireumstan- 
ces, still, even that fatality might be prevented. 
There is no reason for building boats of wood 
alone; and it would not cost a large sum to 
sheathe them with copper, which would prevent 
a recurrence of the accident, mentioned by 
Captain Morgan in this narrative. 

The necessity of nautical reform in many re- 
spects stands undoubted. Every effort of inge- 
nuity has been expended, not to make ships 
safe, but to make them cheap. The shipwrecks 
that occur annually, causing a great waste of 
life and property, are the direct results of the 
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cheap system. Very few vessels ever would be 


wrecked, if they were properly manned and | 


found, and handled carefully and skilfully. The 
grand object in this country is low freights; and 
a few thousand lives are sacrificed annually to 
our idolatry. We have read carefully the dis- 
cussions in Parliament on the navigation laws, 
during the session of this year, but all the argu- 
ments turned on the means of cheapness, rather 
than the means of safety. The loss of several 
thousand lives annually occupied no share of 
time and attention from the Legislature. 
disgraceful condition of many emigrant ships — 
a condition not greatly superior to that of slave- 
ships — caused no such indignation as the fearful 
fact, that perhaps we paid one penny per Ib. 
more freight than some other nation. 

The judgments of August will fall vainly, if 
they do not teach us that life is more than 
money — security better than cheapness. The 
habit of insurance is unformed amongst the 
fishers of Scotland, because they resist its cost. 
They take the risk of ruin rather than a small 
fixed payment. They encounter the daily or 
nightly danger of death, rather than adopt 
decked vessels. To save a few shillings on the 
cost of passage, emigrants risk themselves and 
their families in inferior vessels, with contracted 
accommodation and the strong probability that 
when they reach their destined port their health 
may be undermined, and require longer time to 
re-establish than is value for the entire sum in 
passage-money together. ‘The experience of 
such seasons as the last falls lightly upon the 
Legislature. ‘They do not overlook the suffer- 


ings. They cannot plead ignorance of the 


| 


security must be sought, and next, but only 
next, economy. 

Unless a feeling —a true feeling of this nature 
can be engendered by judgment on calamity, 
and calamity on judgment, we shall go forward 


_ in the walk of nautical manslaughter, regarding 


The | 


each successive tragedy only as a three days’ 
wonder. — Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


—o—— 


Steet Pens. — Who does not remember the 
time when a steel pen cost as much as a dozen 
quills? Who is ignorant of the marvellous re- 
duction that has taken place in the market value 
of these tiny bits of steel? Sixpence a piece, 
gross, — thus have 
All this could not 
application of ma- 
Men’s hands employed in cutting and 


sixpence a dozen, sixpence a 
they come down in value. 

have been done but for the 
chinery. 
pressing and shaping the pens, would never 


| have permitted this cheapening to have gone to 


such an extent. And yet there are actually 
more men employed in the manufacture than 
were employed when machinery was less used. 
The machinery, in fact, has created a demand, 
which requires large numbers both of machines 


and of men to supply. Some of the steel pen 


| manufactories of Birmingham are very large es- 


tablishments, containing ranges of highly finished 
machines, and giving employment to large num- 
bers of workmen. One of these manufacturers, 
in his advertisements, states his yearly produce 
at millions of dozens; and there is no reason to 
doubt that it does reach that extraordinary pitch. 


— The Land we Live in. 


—¢—— 


deaths and sickness on emigrant vessels. They | 4 Ppra ror HepGe AND OTHER BIRDS. — 
do not affect to doubt the intensity of the evil. | Farmers and gardeners are sad enemies to 


They even vote a grant to the colonies for their 
Thus 


they afford the most appalling evidence that life 


extraordinary charges in curing the sick. 


is very cheap with them, and money greatly re- 
spected. Nothing is done to prevent the repe- 
tition of such scenes. Nothing will be done to 
prevent another moving village of emigrants 
Nothing 


will be proposed to hinder another evening gale 


being wrapped in fire on the waters. 


from laying a range of sea-coast in mourning 
On all these subjects the Legislature 
will be silent, unless the people rise and say 


again. 


that life is preferable to money; and, reading 
right the lessons taught by the blazing ship off 
Formsby Light House, and the reproaches seen 
in the pallid cheeks of the corpes strewn on the 
eastern coast, or the warnings given by the 
broken boats, wrecked on the granite rocks, say 
that life is dearer than gold — that life must be 
saved if money should be lost —and that first 
where mankind, and their existence is staked, 





hedge-birds. Making up their minds that they 
ure enemies, and only such, they destroy them 
with an unsparing hand. They put a premium 
on their heads—their eggs—their young — 
their nests. They add cupidity to the destrue- 
tiveness of youthful depredators, and goad them 
bird which 
the thorns 
had cursed 
as great as 
Very often they hire the destruc- 


on to destroy, far and wide, every 
builds a nest, as if it were amongst 
and thistles wherewith the Almighty 
our race. The ignorance of this is 
its cruelty. 
tion of their best friends, and then grumble that 
their crops are gone by the aphis and the cater- 
pillar, ‘They grudge the bird the food which 
harbors the parent; and therefore it escapes, 
and breeds ten millions of consumers. We re- 
member some sapient entry in an antique parish 
book, when the constable “ payd for vi. tomtits’ 
heads ;” and cannot but pity the poor wretches 
who have evidently more money than wit.— 
Farmer’s Journal. 
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IMPORTANCE 


Tt is one of the marvellous arrangements of 
Providence, that results of the greatest magni- 
tude and importance are not unusually caused 
by operations apparently so insignificant as to be 
reckoned scarcely worthy of notice. Nothing, 
however, is really insignificant — all has a mean- 
ing —all tends to one harmonious whole in the 
order of creation. 

Some beautiful illustrations of this proposition 
are to be found in the animal kingdom, particu- 
larly in the immense and wonderful influence of 
minute animated organisms upon the actual form 
and mass of the globe! The chalk formation 
fills every reflective mind with wonder. The 
chalk-beds of England are many hundred feet 
thick, and many miles in extent. Who raised 
this wall of white around our coast? Who piled 
up those precipitous masses, from which all the 
labor and skill of man can only detach a few 
comparatively insignificant morsels? “We 
did!” utter a myriad-million animalcules, whose 
dead bodies we thus behold. It is beyond con- 
ception; but the microscope assures us of the 
fact. These vast beds are composed of the shells 
of infusory animalcules. A “line” is the 12th 
part of an inch. Now these creatures vary from 
the 12th to the 280th part of a line in thickness ! 
It has been calculated that ten millions of their 
dead bodies lie in a cubic inch! “ Singly,” says 
a popular writer, “they are the most unimpor- 
tant of all animals; in the mass, forming as they 
do such enormous strata over a large part of the 
earth’s surface, they have an importance greatly 
exceeding that of the largest and noblest of the 
beasts of the field.” Theirs is a safe humility ; 
for while the greater creatures have many of 
them become extinct, and left no posterity, the 
descendants of these ancient earth-architects live 
and thrive to this very hour. The polishing- 
slate, or tripoli of Bilin, presents us with another 
instance in point. The investigations of that 
greatest of microscopical observers, Professor 
Ehrenberg, have shown that this substance con- 
sists almost entirely of an aggregation of infuso- 
ria in layers, without any connecting medium. 
These are much more minute than the chalk 
animaleules. A cubic line contains about twen- 
ty-three millions of them, and a cubic inch has 
been calculated to be the cenotaph of forty thou- 
sand millions of these beings! The weight of a 
eubie inch is about 220 grains, and that of the 
siliceous shield of a single animalcule is estimated 
at the 187,000,000th part of a grain! The infu- 
sorial rock at Bilin forms a bed fourteen feet in 
thickness, and about fifty hundred weight is an- 
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nually consumed of it at Berlin for different pur- 
poses. Two origins are now ascribed to lime- 
stone — one, that of chemical precipitation ; the 
other, which has a direct connection with our 
subject, ascribes the formation io the labors of 
the infusoria. There can be no doubt that many 
of the enormous beds of this substance with which 
we are familiar are the results of the accumula- 
tion of innumerable millions of these tiny crea- 
tures. They swarm in all waters, indifferently 
in salt as in fresh; and secreting from the lime 
held in solution by such water the necessary 
material for their shields or calcareous skeletons, 
they form by their enormous aggregation, in 
process of time, the vast strata of which we 
speak. For this purpose, it is necessary that 
they should be capable of multiplying immense- 
ly; and this they do by the different processes 
of spontaneous fissuration, gemmation, and the 
development of ova. The white calcareous earth 
so common at the bottoms of bogs and morasses 
has its origin in the ceaseless labors of these 
creatures; and the “ bog-iron ore” of geologists 
consists of the ferruginous shields of others. 
Thus, as has been aptly remarked by the old Lat- 
in proverb, “iron, flint, and lime, all formed by 
worms,” which was probably a sly sarcasm 
against philosophy, modern science has shown to 
be actually true in the history of the animalcules. 
The Great Pyramid of Egypt has been looked 
upon by men as a miracle of human power and 
skill: yet every stone in its composition is a 
greater far, for the limestone of which this vast 
structure is built was erected long ago by an 
army of humble animaleules more numerous 
than all the hosts of a thousand Pharaohs. It 
has been finely said by Young — 


“ Where is the dust that has not been alive ¢” 


though perhaps he little knew the wide applica- 
tion of the truth he was enunciating. In Lap- 
land, we are told that in certain places there 
exists a stratum of earth called bergmehl, full of 
fossil animalculites. It contains four per cent. 
of animal matter, for the sake of which the 
wretched inhabitants, when hard pressed for 
food, collect this earth, and mixing it up with a 
portion of the bark of trees ground to powder, 
use it as food. The town of Richmond in Vir- 
ginia is entirely built on a bed of siliceous marl 
composed of these creatures, and on the average 
about twenty feet in thickness. 

From the consideration of these stupendous 
results of animalcule labor, we may turn to the 
equally interesting one of that of the zoophytes. 
































Importance of the Insignificant. 


When we mention the term coral formations, it | 
will certainly convey to the major part of our | 


readers that impression of the vast importance 
of apparently insignificant beings which we de- 
sire, since, thanks to the interesting and popular 
character of many of our valuable scientific 
works, much information on the subject is now 
abroad. 
remarkable works executed by these indefutiga- 
ble laborers. Captain Flinders describes a co- 
ral-reef on the east coast of New Holland which 
is 1000 miles long. In one part it is unbroken 
for a distance of 350 miles. Enormous masses 
of this structure also brave the fury of the wide- 
spread waters of the Pacific. 
from 1100 to 1200 miles long, by 300 or 400 in 
breadth. The following extract from that most 
interesting work, “ Darwin’s Journal,” will con- 
vey a good idea of the extent of these labors in 
one spot— Keeling Island, which is an entire 
mass of coral: —‘“ Such formations rank high 
amongst the wonderful objects of this world. 
Captain Fitzroy found no bottom with a line 7200 
feet long, at a distance of only 2200 yards from 
the shore. Hence this island forms a lofty sul» 
marine mountain, with sides steeper even than 
the most abrupt volcanic cone. The saucer- 
shaped summit is ten miles across; and every 
single atom, from the least particle to the largest 
fragment of rock in this great hill — which, how- 
ever, is small compared with very many other 
lagoon islands — bears the stamp of having been 
subject to organic arrangement. We feel sur- 
prised,” he adds, “ when travellers tell us of the 
vast dimensions of the Pyramids and other great 
ruins; but how utterly insignificant are the great- 
est of them when compared to these mountains 
of stone accumulated by the agency of various 
minute and tender animals.” 

The entomologist, jealous for the honor of his 


learned by equally striking illustrations from the 
page of insect life; nor is it a violation of our 
prefatory compact to include the displays of in- 
sect power under the dynamics of insignificance. 
When countries have been shaved of their in- 
crease, when kings and councils have been per- 
plexed, and whole nations have trembled, at the 
sound of an insect’s wing, we are justified in 
giving their deeds a record in this place and on 
this occasion. Let him that can count the leaves 
of the thickest forest despise, if he can, the pow- 
ers of that legion of caterpillars of which Reau- 
mur speaks as having brought a premature winter 
upon a dense wood in France, which he visited. 
Every tree was overrun with them; and in a 
brief time, from the refreshing green of spring, 
the whole scene assumed the parched brown as- 
pect of late autumn. Such was the alarm excit- 


_ met death by drowning! 
These groups are 


| significant fly ! 
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ed, that an act of the government was called 
forth, decreeting that everybody should assist in 
the extermination of the insects. But they were 
not to be annihilated by “act of parliament: ” 
cold and rain killed them. The Hessian fly, 
supposed to have been carried by the far less 


, formidable Hessian troops from Germany, com- 
Let us, however, mention a few of the | 


mitted for a length of time the most awful rava- 
ges in North America. At one period it was 
thought they would annihilate the culture of 
wheat altogether. They came in enormous num- 
bers, thickening the very air, crossing lakes and 
rivers like acloud. Ina tumbler of beer, 500 
! The privy council, we 
are told, met day by day to consult what meas- 
ures could be adopted to destroy these ravagers. 
Expresses were despatched to France, Austria, 
Prussia, and America, for full information ; and 
the minutes of council and necessary documents 
fill upwards of 200 pages. All this about an in- 
The weevils, likewise, have an 
evil name for their destroying powers. Every 
voyager knows them, and has watched their ma- 
neeuvres in his biscuits, or has been on the point 
of swallowing hundreds in his soup. A great 
brewer used to say that he collected them out of 
his granaries by bushels; which cannot be won- 
dered at, when we remember that a single pair 
will, in the course of one year, become surround- 
ed with a family of 6000! Our grapes are often 
cut down for us, and withered before their time, 
by the larve of other insects. In the course of 
the last century they multiplied so excessively in 
Sweden, that numbers of meadows became white 
and dry, as if scorched. The larvee of our child- 
hood’s friend, “ Daddy long-legs,” some years 
ago entirely destroyed hundreds of acres of the 


| best and richest pasture-land, all becoming brown, 


dry, and dead. A piece of turf, a square foot in 


| size, when examined, contained the enormous 
science, will tell us that a similar lesson may be | 


number of 210 grubs! After all, what are these 
to the locusts, that oppressive scourge with which 
Providence occasionally visits nations? To 
quote a single instance: —In Russia, in 1650, 
they came at three points in vast multitudes; 
they darkened the very air, covered the earth, 
and in some places their dead bodies formed a 
stratum four feet deep; the trees literally bent 
under them, and were of course stripped clean 
in a very little time. On one occasion they are 
said to have been the indirect causes of the death 
of about a million men and animals. Surely 
here is a display of power which redeems insects 
from the stigma of insignificance ! 

But this is not all. The insect known as the 
Teredo navalis commits a more subtle, but 
scarcely less terrible work upon the wooden 
structures of our piers. The piers of Holland 
are suffering immensely from the destroying 
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powers of this humble insect; and apprehensions 
are seriously entertained that, by its injuring the 
timber-work of the dams, the day may gome 
when the country will be flooded. The authors 
of the “ Introduction to Entomology ” tell us that 
the piers of Bridlington harbor, in our own coun- 
try, are going rapidly to ruin by the attacks of a 
little wood-louse! In three years they reduced 
a three-inch plank to less than an inch in thick- 
ness. What will be thought of our subject when 
we state that a ship of the line, a British man-of- 
war, was attacked by insects, and the vast struc- 
ture more roughly handled than she had been in 
the severest action? So seriously, indeed, had 
she been injured, that it was only by firmly lash- 
ing her together that she could be saved from 
foundering with all on board! And lastly, the 
termites, or white ants, are worse still. Think of 
an army of puny insects sweeping away every 
relic of a village, or reducing a monarch of the 
forest to the thickness of brown paper; or, more 
audacious still, threatening the gorgeous palace 
of the governor-general of India with ruin! We 
may well join, then, with Mr. Lyell, while won- 
dering at the vast and often suddenly-created 
powers of the insect world, in saying, “If, for 
the sake of employing on different but rare occa- 
sions a power of 200 horses, we were under the 
necessity of feeding all these animals at great 
cost in the intervals, we should greatly admire 
the invention of such a machine as the steam- 
engine, which was capable at any moment of ex- 
erting the same degree of strength without any 
consumption of food during the periods of inac- 
tion. The same kind of admiration is excited 
when we contemplate the powers of insect life, 
in the creation of which the Author of Nature 
has been so prodigal. A scanty number of mi- 
nute individuals, to be detected only by careful 
research, are ready in a few days, weeks, or 
months, to give birth to myriads: but no sooner 
has the destroying commission been executed, 
than the gigantic power becomes dormant.” 
Our final illustrations may be taken from the 
kingdom of inorganic nature. Our endeavor is 
to show the vast energies of the expansive force 
of such an insignificant thing as a drop of frozen 
water, or a foot of heated rock. Whoever has 
read Scoresby’s interesting and valuable work on 
the arctic regions, must have been struck with 
the account he gives of the broken state of the 
rocks in Spitzbergen. On landing, he ascended 
the beach towards several hills of some elevation ; 
but he found that climbing was almost impossi- 
ble, in consequence of the excessively loose state 
of the stones on the surface. It was in vain to 
attempt to walk, as the feet lost their hold, and 
the traveller came down in a shower of stones. 
The only pace to be adopted was that of a sort 





of jumping run, which proved inordinately fa- 
tiguing. “These rocks,” he writes, “ appear 
solid in the distance, but on examination, they 
were found to be full of fractures in every direc- 
tion, so that it was with difficulty that a specimen 
of five or six pounds in a solid mass could be ob- 
tained. The least movement sent floods of stones 
down the rock. Cliffs of a thousand feet were 
found fissured in every direction; and toward 
the sea edge, stones weighing more than two or 
three ounces each could not be obtained. Dar- 
win makes the same observation on Terra del 
Fuego and within the Andes. Here, he says, he 
often observed that where the rock was covered 
with snow, its surface was shivered in an extra- 
ordinary manner into small angular fragments. 
On the Cerdilleras, the rock crumbles in great 
quantities, and masses of detritus slide down ev- 
ery spring like great avalanches. There can be 
no doubt that this enormous destruction of rock 
is due to a very simple cause. Many of our 
public buildings suffer in a similar manner; and 
in the severe winters of Quebec, the most serious 
damage is done to the granite piers by the same 
force. Yet the power which thus levels the great 
mountains by degrees, and brings them to com- 
munion with the dust of the lowly earth, 1s but 
the expansion of water, which, becoming infil- 
trated into their substance, or dropping into 
crevices, rends them asunder, when it is in the 
act of freezing, with a force nothing can resist. 
How important an agent this is in the work of 
renewing the earth we need scarcely say. 

From certain experiments made in America 
by a gentleman of practical scientific research, it 
appears that it is impossible, in countries having 
a variation of more than 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
annual temperature, to construct a coping of 
stones five feet long in which the joints will be 
water-tight. Mr. Lyell, proceeding on the cal- 
culations arrived at in these experiments, states 
that if we can suppose a mass of sandstone a 
mile in thickness to have its temperature raised 
200 degrees Fahrenheit, it would lift a superin- 
cumbent layer of rock to the height of ten feet. 
“But suppose a part of the earth’s crust 100 
miles thick, and equally expansible, the temper- 
ature of which was raised 600 or 700 degrees. 
This might produce an elevation of between 2000 
and 3000 feet. The cooling of the same mass, 
again, might afterwards cause the overlying rocks 
to sink down again, and resume their original 
position. By such agency we might explain the 
gradual rise of Scandinavia.” Calculations have 
been made by geologists which appear to account 
for the elevation of land in Sweden by a rise of 
only 3 degrees temperature (Reaumur,) suppos- 
ing the stratum to be 140,000 feet thick. Upon 
a similar supposition, the rise and fall of the wa- 
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ters of the Caspian Sea might be explained, sup- 
posing its bed subject to alternate elevations and 
depressions of temperature. Again, if the strata 
were principally clay, as it is well known that 
that substance contracts when heated, we might 
account for the subsidence of land on the suppo- 
sition that the clay strata were contracting under 
the influence of heat. Noone at all acquainted 
with the enormous, the, in truth, immeasurable 
force of contraction and expansion under the 
influence of caloric, will feel a doubt that. the 
‘ause assigned is at least adequate to the effects 
produced. Yet how insignificant a thing an 
icicle ! how apparently inappreciable the amount 
of increase in a heat-expanded stone ! 

When all creation inculeates the same truth, 
it would be manifestly easy to multiply examples 
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_ by rambling over many other equally interesting 

fields of study. 

the subject is neither within the scope, nor is it 

the legitimate object of an “ article.” It appears, 
indeed, as if the wisdom and power of the Crea- 
tor were in nothing more manifest than in the 
astonishing force He has committed to the charge, 
not of the great and mighty of this world of na- 
ture, but to the humble and individually feeble 
insect or animalcule. The remark of Sir Jobh 
Herschel forms an apposite conclusion to our pa- 
per:—“ To the natural philosopher there is no 
natural object that is unimportant or trifling. 
From the least of nature’s works he may learn 
the greatest lessons.” — Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. 
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THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS AND THE ACTOR: 


It is not unusual for the Emperor to stop and 
address a person in the street ; but the luckless 
individual has little to boast of in so flattering a 
distinction : in a moment he is arrested by one 
of the ubiquitous agents of the police, and charged 
with the offence of having addressed the Em- 
peror. He is authoritatively required to repeat 
the substance of what he had said; and a con- 
finement of some days inevitably follows; which 


the administration of a bribe, or the exertion of | 
some powerful influence, can alone terminate. | 


This occurred to a celebrated French actor, who 
having been ill, and unable to perform for some 
time in consequence, was accosted by the Em- 


peror, who inquired after his h valth, and urged | 
him to resume his theatrical functions as soon as | 
The unfortunate actor was immedi- | 


possible. 
ately arrested, and had some trouble in getting 
liberated. 


The circumstance reached the ears | 


| there are good schools, not only do the parents 
| of children and the owners and managers of 
factories, with comparatively few exceptions, 
willingly send them, but the children make good 
| progress: their three hours’ daily attendance, 
from eight to thirteen years of age, is found 
sufficient to give them a very considerable 
amount of instruction, and I have visited schools 
where some of the half-time children have been 
| amongst the best scholars. Thus in a late visit 
| to a British School at Lees, near Oldham, es- 
| tablished mainly by the exertions of Mr. William 
| Halliwell and Mr. Atherton, owners of mills 
| there, and admirably taught by an able and 
zealous master, Mr. Atkins, I heard a large class 
of factory children go through an excellent 
| examination in English history, geography, and 
on the cotton plant, its properties, and applica- 
tions ; the chief’ monitor and examiner being a 
| factory half-timer of twelve years of age. I 
found in the same manufacturing town similar 


But to give a complete view of 


of the Emperor, who, wishing to make him some | proofs of factory children making good progress, 


reparation, desired to know in what manner he | in another well-taught school established by the 


could oblige him. “In nothing, sire,” replied | \oravians there, and conducted on the plan of 


the comedian, “ but that your Majesty will neret ‘the British School by an intelligent master 
condescend to speak to me in the street again.” | trained at the Borough Road School.” — Man- 


‘yy : - es > . 7 . - 
— Thompson's Life in Russia. | chester Examiner, June 27, 1848. 





FACTORY EDUCATION IN LANCASHIRE, OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH, 

The following is an extract from the recent 
report of Leonard Horner, Esq., inspector of | 
factories: —“It has been often said that the 
attempt to educate the children proposed by the 


The simplicity of his nature was shown in too 
many things not to be credited in this. It is 
related of him that when he presented himself 
for ordination, at the time when he thought of 
factory acts has been @ failure: it is only so | the Church, he was rejected because he ap- 
when good schools are not within reach; where | peared before the bishop in a pair of scarlet 



































breeches. All this is reconcileable with that 
want of foresight which led him to contemplate 
setting up to teach English in Holland, without 
knowing a word of Dutch; and that story which 
is told of him by Dr. Farr, to whom he commu- 
nicated a scheme he had in view of going to 
decipher the inscriptions on the Written Moun- 
tains, though he did not understand a syllable of 
Arabic. It was this guilelessness, and thought- 
lessness, and innocence of character, which no 
deceits or injuries could deform into selfishness, 
or strain into practical sagacity in his dealings 
with the world —this extraordinary union of 
wisdom as an observer of mankind, and inea- 
pacity to turn his wisdom to advantage on his 
own account—that made the beauty of his 
life, and kept it pure. And it is remarkable 
that, with feelings so impressionable and impul- 
sive, this easy-natured and most tender of human 
beings appears never to have fallen in love. A 
passing emotion of that sort flitted over him in 
Dublin, but left no permanent trace. But the 
truth was that his nature was too diffusive, his 
affections too comprehensive, to be narrowed to 
a passion that finally reverts to, and concentrates 
in self. And his life was unfavorable to its 
indulgence, and opened few opportunities for its 
awakening in a heart so shy, and weak in its 
self-reliance. — Bentley's Miscellany. 
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SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


THe Frencn REVOLUTIONS FROM 1789 
TO 1848. By T. W. Repueap. Part I. 


This publication, forming one of Chambers’s 
‘Books for the People,’ sets out with high pro- 
fessions of philosophy and original research, and 
supports them far better than might be expected 
from a speculation that gives 160 pages of orig- 
inal writting for a shilling. Mr. Redhead seems 
to have consulted the original authorities on the 
first Revolution, and to have extracted their 
pith, without allowing himself to be encumbered 
by matier good in itself but unavailable for his 
purpose. He also takes a fair view of his sub- 
ject in the main, though perhaps allowing too 
little for circumstances and national character 
in some of the Mountain party. The writing is 
close ; and the work seems likely to form a very 
useful book at a very cheap rate. 





CHANGE OF Arr: Fallacies regarding it. 
By Joun Cuarves Atkinson, Esq. Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 


The chief “ fallacies” pointed out by Mr. At- 
kinson, regarding “change of air,” are the no- 
tion that it will cure incurable disease, and that 
it ought to be tried under improper circum- 
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stances of time, place, and condition. The best 
remarks in the little book are on the power of 
habit in modifying the constitution ; so that the 
open air, or thorough ventilation, is really nox- 
ious to a person accustomed to confinement. 
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Egypt’s Place in Universal Uistory: an His- 
toric! Investigation, in five Books. By Chris- 
tian C. J. Bunsen, D, Ph., and D.C. L.  Trans- 
lated from the German, by Charles H. Cottrell, 
Esq., M. A. 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century, Contrasted 
with its Past Condition. By James Whiteside, 
Esq., A. M., M. R. I. A., one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel. In three volumes. 

Chronicles of the Crusades ; being Contempo- 
rary Narratives of the Crusade of Richard Coeur 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geoffrey de 
Vinsauf; and of the Crusade of Saint Louis, by 
Lord John de Joinville. With illustrative Notes 
and an Index. (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 

The Prose Works of John Milton. Volume 
I. With a Preface, Preliminary Remarks, and 
Notes. By J. A. St. John. (Bohn’s Standard 
Library.) 

The Bee-Hunter; or the Oak Openings. By 
the author of “The Pioneer,” &c. In three 
volumes. 

The Origin of the English, Germanic, and 
Scandinavian Languages and Nations; with a 
Shetch of their Early Literature, and Short 
Chronological Specimens of Anglo-Saxon, Frie- 
sic, Flemish, Dutch, German from the Meso- 
Goths to the present time, Icelandic, Norwegian, 
and Swedish; tracing the Progress of the Lan- 
guages, and their Connection with Modern Eng- 
lish; together with Remarks on the Oriental 
Origin of Alphabetic Writing, and its extension 
to the West. A Map of European Languages 
is prefixed, with Notes, &. By the Reverend 
Joseph Bosworth. D. D., F. R. S., F. S. A. &e. 

Sadness and Gladness; a Story of the Present 
Day. By the Honorable Adela Sidney, author 
of “ Home and its Influence.” In three volumes. 

Roberts's Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. With 
Historival Descriptions, by William Brockedon, 
F. R. 8. Lithographed by Louis Haghe. Part 
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FRANCE. 


Les quarante-cing; par Al. Dumas. Tom 
Ill. et 1V. Paris, Cadot, $2. 

Recherches sur le culte public et les mystéres 
de Mithra en Orient et en Occident, par Fel. 
Lajard. 1. Livr. Paris, $2.50. 

De la rhetorique attribuée & Denys d’Halicar- 
nasse, par M, A. Sadous. Paris, 85c. 

Etudes sur Salluste et sur quelques-uns des 
principaux historiens de l’antiquité, considérés 
comme politiques moralistes et ecrivains, par 
C. C. de Gerlach. Bruxelles, $2.25. 

Résumés des observations météorologiques 
faites dans l’étendue de |’Empire de Russie, 
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Leipzi 

To Our Sunsscripers.— A year has now 
passed since we issued the first Number of the 
Daguerreotype. In the prosecution of our work, 
we have encountered disappointments and dis- 
couragements; but have seen much also that is 
calculated to stimulate us to persevere in our 
undertaking, with renewed eflorts to insure suc- 
cess. 

In our preface to the first volume we ex- 
plained at length the object which we have had 
in view, and will here only say in few words, 
that our design has been to furnish the Amer- 
ican public with a fuithful picture of all the 
noblest efforts made in the great world of Eu- 
ropean literature. If we have imperfectly ac- 
complished our purpose, we have at least en- 
deavoured to fulfil it honestly and impartially, 
No work of universal interest has appeared in 
any part of the world, which has not been re- 
viewed in one or more of the periodical publi- 
cations of England, France, or Germany. Of 
these reviews we have selected those which ap- 
pearec to us the most valuable: political articles, 
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chosen without party bias, and with sole refer- 
ence to their importance ; essays on a variety of 
| subjects; a few tales to beguile, now and then, 
the tedium of a weary hour; and short noti- 
ces of many interesting new works; such have 
_ been chiefly the contents of the Daguerreotype 
during the first year of its existence. We have 
endeavoured to fulfil our task by as assiduous 
| and faithful effort to make the successive Num- 


| bers such as should merit the regard of the 
_ moral, the intellectual, the literary, as if, like 
some foreign periodicals, ours were distriluted 
| at the rate of 20,000 copies per diem. 
Our ardor, however, it must be confessed, has 
been that of desire to do right and to excel, rath- 
| er than that which is stimulated by pecuniary suc- 
cess. Weare not unmindful of the patronage 
we have received. Our list of subscribers, al- 
though it may not be so large as that of some 
other publications, will, we confidently believe, 
favorably compare with any in respect to the 
| intelligence of those who have favored us with 
their names. It embraces a large number of 
those who are distinguished as scholars, and as 
men and women of high literary attainments, 
Still we have been disappointed in the extent 
of the patronage which has been accorded to us. 
To insure success, increased patronage is essen- 
tial. We need a wider field upon which to act. 
If we had it, our feelings would certainly be 
more buoyant, and our task made light com- 
paratively by the reflection that our efforts are 
thus appreciated and sustained. 


| Aiming, as we 
| do, to contribute, in our limited sphere, towards 
| elevating the national taste, by the diffusion of 
instructive, sound, and elegant literature in the 
| place of that mass of “ cheap” publications with 
which the book-market is flooded, tending to 
deprave the heart and weaken the understand- 
ing, or at least to leave no trace or impression 
whereby the reader may be made wiser and 
better; and, as the most feasible mode of ob- 
taining the end, offering a publication that may 
vie with the writings of which we speak in the 
quantity, whilst it infinitely surpasses them in 
the quality of the matter supplied for a given 
sum, and commends itself to every one, by its 
superiority in typographical execution and beau- 
ty of appearance ; we hoped and expected that 
the Daguerreotype would receive the ready, 
spontaneous, united, liberal patronage of all who 
appreciate the importance of our undertaking. 
A generous subscription, it was thought, would 
attest the sincerity of greater numbers who pro- 
fess to have the object for which we labor, at 
heart, as much as we. 
Our work has been published at so great an 
expense, that it requires a large sale to remune- 
rate us even for the actual cost of paper and 
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printing. To remunerate the labor bestowed 
upon it, our subscription list should be doubled. 
Shall the attempt to establish such a work be 
but the repetition of an experiment which in our 
country has uniformly failed ! 

We make, then, to all who wish well to our 
enterprise, an earnest appeal, inviting them to 
extend to it real and active aid. If each of our 
present subscribers would only add one more 
name to our list, we would at once be placed 
beyond doubt or anxiety in regard to the issue, 
and the usefulness of the Daguerreotype would 
be increased and perpetuated. 

The first Number of the next Volume will be 
published immediately, and new arrangements 
are made to ensure punctuality and the regular 
transmission of the work. The successive Num- 
bers will appear regularly on the 2nd and 4th 
Saturdays of every month. Twelve Numbers 
will form a Volume, subscribers thus receiving 
annually two large and handsome volumes, each 
consisting of at least 500 pages, and containing 
besides original matter, the most interesting 
productions of the best foreign writers of the 
present day. 

The price of subscription will be Taree 
DoLiars a year, always payable in advance. 
If. payment be deferred beyond three months, 
Five Dollars will be required. 

Messrs. Crossy & Nicuors, No. 111 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, will hereafter be the Pub- 
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lishers, to whom applications for the work may 
be addressed. Communications for the Editors 
may be addressed to their care, “ For the Edi- 
tors of the Daguerreotype and Foreign Miscel- 
lany.” 

{> The sale of single Numbers will be discontinued, the 
practice exposing us to serious loss by the breaking of sets, 
thus leaving on our hands imperfect volumes. A work so 


expensive in its publication, and afforded at so low a price, 
must rely on sales by volumes, or annual subscriptions. 


Ka> & As an inducement to new subscrib- 
ers, we will give them an opportunity of making 
the work complete, by furnishing the first and 
second volumes at $1.75 each in handsome 
binding. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. — To Messrs. Coor- 
IDGE & WiLey, 12 Water St., whose typograph- 
ical skill has been displayed in our successive 
numbers, great praise isdue. They have, in the 
mechanic al execution of the w ork, richly deserv- 
ed the meed which, on every hand, has been 
bestowed: —“A beautifully printed periodical,” 
— ‘its mechanical execution is superior to any 
thing we have before seen in a similar publica- 
tion” — “elegantly printed” —“ decidedly the 
handsomest that issues from the American press.” 

To Messrs. Witkins, Carter & Co., for 
the regular supply of paper manufactured to or- 
der, of uniform complexion and quality, we also 
owe acknowledgments which we are happy to 
render. Their Warehouse is No. 16 Water St. 
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